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WHITE AZALEAS, 
By Harriet McEwen KiMBa.u. 
Azaleas—whitest of white! 
White as the drifted snow 
Freeh falien out of the night, 
Before the coming glow 
Tinges the morning light; 
When the light is like the snow, 
White, 
And the silence is like the light; 
Light, and silence, and snow,— 
All—white! 


White! nota hint 
Of the creamy tint 
A rose wil: hold, 
The whitest rose, in its inmost fold; 
Not a possible blush; 
White as an embodied hush; 
A very rapture of white; 
A wedlock of silence and light. 
White, white as the wonder undefiled 
Of Eve just wakcned in Paradise; 
Nay, white as the angel of a child 
That looks into God's own eyes! 


" ‘THE ENGLISH REVOLUTION. 








Many a so-called revolutlon has come and 
gone, leaving social changes far less pro- 
found than are implied in the new act con- 
cerning tue property of married women in 
England. By asingle enactment, the Eng- 
lish married woman becomes an independ- 
ent being, so far as property rights are con- 
cerned. The first clause of the new law 
says: ‘‘A married woman shall be capable 
of acquiring, holding and disposing by will 
or otherwise of any real or personal prop- 
erty as her separate property, in the same 
manner as if she were a‘feme sole’ (unmarried 
woman) without theintervention of her hus- 
band.” That great social step which kas 
excited such alarm among English critics, 
as it has spread through state after state of 
the American Union, has now reached Eng- 
land also. England has become ‘‘Ameri- 
canized” on this point, as on many others; 
and as usual the change has been made with 
British thoroughness. 

Thirty years ago, when Mrs. Norton of 
poetic fame wrote the burning pamphlet in 
which, as she said, she ‘‘summed up the 
evidence of seventeen years of torment, 
sorrow and shame,” she made the deliberate 
statement, ‘“‘l venture to say that in no 
country in Europe is there, in fuct, so little 
protection for woman as in England” 
(“English Laws for Women in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” by C. Norton, p. 21). She 
showed in that pamphlet that not only had 
her husband treated her with systematic 
brutality; left the marks of his fiugers on 
her throat; induced her to apply to Lord 
Melbourne for an appointment for him and 
then made those very interviews a ground 
of criminal imputation against her; not only 
had he made written agreements with her 
and then violated them, on the ground that 
& married woman had no legal right to make 
& contract; not only had he taken her chil- 
dren from her, and given them in charge of 
his sister, who used to strip a Child of five 
years old naked, tie it to the bedpost and 
Whip it with a riding-whip;—not only had 
he done all this, but even after they were 
separated and he was paying nothing for her 
support he claimed and legally collected the 
money she hac earned from her publishers 
for her books, to spend as he pleased. The 
difference between that condition of things 
and the present law marks the progress of 
thirty years in England. 

How far this condition of things has in- 
fluenced the legislation of that country 
May, moreover, be seen by the fact, which 
We are apt to forget, that woman suffrage 
&8 practically applied in England rests upon 
& distinction which in this country has never 


been even proposed. Only single women 
and widows are allowed to vote in England, 
while wives are excluded upon the old 
common-law theory of ‘‘coverture,” or the 
absorption of their individuality in that of 
the husband. It is not easy to see how 
that distinction can stand many years in 
presence of this new legislation. When the 
law treats a married woman as a ‘‘feme 
sole’”—allows her to make a contract, bring 
an action, recover damages, become a trus- 
tee, an executrix or a bankrupt,—she is cer- 
tainly enough of a ‘‘feme sole” to vote 
also. The ‘‘feme covert” cannot be obliter- 
ated for all other purposes and yet reappear 
to be denied 4 ballot on election day 

And those remoter consyquences to the 
whole social position and influence of wo- 
men, with which we are here familiar, 
must be developed there also. There is an 
Arab tradition thatif a man wants advice, 
he should consult ten different male friends, 
if he has so many,—or if he has not these, 
he should consult five twice over or one 
at ten different times. But if he has not 
even one such friend, let him consult his 
wife, get her counsel—and then do the pre- 
cise onposite of what she recommends. It 
is a long way up from this immeasurable 
inequality of position to the position of dig- 
nity and equality which this law for the 
first time makes possible for the women of 
England. Who will venture, after this, to 
say that the world docs nut move? 

7. W. ws. 





oe 
THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 

The committee of the Boston Cooking 
School desire to call attention to their plan 
for the coming year. The school has been 
in operation three years. It is not yet self- 
supporting. Like nearly all educational in- 
stitutions, it needs the help of endowments 
and regular subscriptions. The well-estab- 
lished school at South Kensington in Eng- 
ldud hasan endowment ; the younger schools 
in this country have been partially sustained 
by donations and subscriptions. The com- 
mittee have carefully considered the ques- 
tion of coutinuing the school, and have de- 
clued that it is sv useful that it should, if 
possible, be made permanent. It already 
has a reputation; pupils come from all parts 
of the country to be taught there; the grad- 
uates of the Normal classes find situations 
in the schools that are springing up in the 
smaller towns, or in boarding schools and 
colleges where cooking is taking its place 
among the branches taught. Indeed, more 
teachers are applied for for these purposes 
than the school has hitherto been able to sup 
ply. The influence of the school is to give 
cooking the important and honorable place 
that it ought to hold in every family. There 
are classes to answer every need, from the 
simplest to the most elaborate cooking. 
Ladies can learn for themselves; cooks can 
have private or class lessons; nurses can be 
taught all the deticate dishes required for 
invalids; medical students can learn what 
dishes are most suitable for their patients; 
young men who are going into camp can 
get practical knowledge of what is best in 
camp cookery. Free classes and lectures 
are carried on at the North and South Ends, 
at which the attendance is very large. Ex- 
perience shows the usefulness in many 
ways of the school, a usefulness which will 
increase each year if* the school have sup- 
port. ‘The fees have increased, and the 
classes for the coming year are already half 
filled. If the purposes of the committee 
can ever be fully carried out, the school 
will become a permanent institution with a 
corps of teachers, where lessons can be 
taken in all forms of cooking, and where 
any dish can be ordered; moreover, where 
cooks can be thoroughly trained to do the 
work they profess to do, so that graduates 
of the Boston cooking school will be as 
eagerly sought and as much preferred in our 
kitchens as graduates of the hospital train- 
ing schools for nurses now are in our sick 
rooms. But to accomplishall this and get 
a broader foundation for work and for 
future profit, the school needs more funds 
than its fees can possibly amount to, since, 
from the nature of the case, no more than 
eight pupils can ever be taught in a class at 
one time. The committee of ladies and gen 
tlemen, therefore, who have carefully 
watched results thus far, ask for yearly sub- 
scriptions or other donations, small or large, 
from those who believe in the importance of 
good and wholesome cooking. The _ busi- 
ness men who are interested in this enter- 
prise think that a sum of five thousand dol- 
Jars would form a fund sufficiently large, 
with the assistance of the fees and some an- 
nual subscriptions, to enable the committee 
to carry on their work in a satisfactory man- 
ner; and if during the next ten days a suffi- 
cient proportion of this sum shall be sub- 
scribed to convince the committee that the 
public really feels the need of such an insti- 
tution as has been described, and has an in- 





terest in it, the school will reopen on the 
twenty-third of October. 





PRESIDENT BASCUM’S ADDRESS. 

Among the things which indicate the 
roots of strength that are hidden in society 
and in the soul of man, is the intellectual 
reverberation which certain words once ut- 
tered immediately acquire. They awaken 
the thoughts, are bugle-notes to the feelings, 
and set the human camp in universal fer- 
ment, A voice from the unseen world seems 
to have fallen on the spirit, and to bid it 
forward to higher efforts and nobler stretch- 
es of life. Evolution has been such a word 
in our time. Men will not let it go, and 
though they often make a preposterous use 
of it, they even then find a grand fellow- 
ship by means of it with a grand thought. 
It is not without the deepest reason that 
the idea of evolution bas such fascination 
forthe human mind. It gives expansion to 
reason, and lays down highways along 
which it may travel from side to side and 
end to end of the universe. It is this virtual 
enlargement of its own nature that the soul 
delights in, and can never fail to delightin, 
even when it assumes mistaken directions 
and forms. 

Evolution, development, growth, the 
Kingdom of Heaven, al! cover the same 
ground in different ways and for different 
minds. 1 would accept each of them when 
interpreted inthat broad way in which it 
does not exclude the remainder. Each of 
them, like the four facades of a grand edi- 
fice, is necessary to the full understanding 
of the structure—of that primary idea of 
progress from which the resources of rea- 
sonare springing. Evolution, rendered as 
we have said in consistency with other 
phases of this one thought, means that cer- 
tain ferces and laws, present from the be- 
ginning unto the end, the continuous threads 
of a warp, have carried order and construc- 
tion with them and given firm, inner coher- 
ence to the outer beauty of the world. De- 
velopment signifies that the first and per- 
manent terms of order have been continually 
built about with concurrent and supple 
mentary ones, till the ripening thought, 
with its expanding and ripening members, 
has been established in the sunlight, like a 
fully-grown tree open in its successive stages 
to the deeply-interested mind of man. 

Growth, spiritual growth, indicates that 
men and society have been and are direct 
partakers in this movement, and have found 
their constant and increasing advantage in 
it: that the conscious events in the world 
have mirrored the uanco scious ones, and 
have concurred with them. The Kingdom 
of Heaven, the fullest term of all, declares 
that this outward and evlarging order has an 
inward life, is centered in one Supreme 
Spirit; and so not only begets life, but ex- 
presses life, not only terminates in reason, 

but comes forth from reason, discloses rea- 
son, and enthrones reason, and pushes for- 
ward to a future more and more the King- 
dom of reason—the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Thus this mujestic idea of progress is not a 
formal one simply, nora spiritual one sim- 
ply; is not an opaque fact merely, nor mere- 
ly a transparent speculation ; but is the inner 
force and outward form of all things com- 
prehensible, of all things that move, and so 
move as to attain unto any purpose; as to 
hold or to reflect any light. 

The topic we are now to consider, the 
rights of women, owes its interest to its re- 
lation to those profound ideas which are 
alike involved in all physical and all moral 
construction,—the connection of part with 
part, and of parts in one whole. 

We are to consider the highest organiza- 
tion, the organization cf society, aud the 
position which, in seeking its own perfec- 
tion, it assigns its members, men and wo- 
men. The questions invcived are most pro- 
found and important. The ultimate test by 
which points of darkness nnd difficulty are 
to be decided, is the well-being of society, 
the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. 
The individual cannot set up any success- 
ful cleims against society, for he himself is 
included in society and cannot prosper aside 
from its prosperity. If there is any one 
truth which advanced thought emphasizes, 
it is this: The individual owes his conditions 
of well-being to the community, and the 
community provides these conditions of 
well-being forthe sake of the individual. 
The prosperity of the two is conjoint and in- 
separable. The individual should make, and 
may be called on to make any needed sac- 
ritfice for the community; the community 
should orgaaize itself exclusively, and exer- 
cise all its powers, in behult of the individ- 
ual. Growth, which, in the discussion of 
socia! questions, is the most convenient in 
use of the four words, is found in the un- 
folding of these two inseparable terms, the 
incividual and society, in their fit relations 
to each other. The laws of growth contem- 
plate every individual, and not this or that 
class of individuals. 

Any movement, therefore, which divides 
society and takes a portion and leaves a 
portion, is ultimately destructive of society 
as a complete organization, and so becomes 
destructive of the interests alike of those 
who are taken and those who are left. 

As growth alters constantly by its own 
action the conditions of growth, there is 
ideally no complete and perfect organiza- 
tion of society, but a perpetual transition 
or movement toward that perfection. Soci- 
ety should exist in constant reorganization 
in reference to the enlarged aims and in- 
creasingly favorable circumstances. Any 

state of society is justifiable which as atran- 
sitional form meets existing conditions, and 


*Delivered at Madison, Wis., Sept. 7, 1882, by John 
Bascom, president of the State University. 





so carries them forward to the next stage of 
development. As wise and practical men, 
we must clearly recognize that the actual 
marches in rear of the ideal, and while we 
are constantly closing up any considerable 
space that arises between them, we are also 
to remember that we work, not from points 
in the circumference, -here and there, but 
from the centre; not with extreme men, but 
with the average men who make the com- 
munity and the nation. The ideal, with 
which the practical is striving to keep step 
in society, is not therefore my idea! or your 
ideal; it is the ideal the many are able to 
entertain; nor is the practice, with which we 
are concerned,my practice or your practice 
simply, but those practical methods which 
are present as realized social convictions and 
habits in the minds of men at large. We 
interpret society wholly in relation to that 
growth which we know as civilization, en- 
lightenment, culture, virtue, gocd-will, and 
under the fullest of ail phrases,the Kingdom 
of Heaven. What at any time thatis ready 
to include should be included; what it ex 
cludes should be excluded. 

This growth is between two extremes, in- 
finitely or at least indefinitely removed from 
each other. We see faintly in the distance 
behind us our starting-point, but it does not 
yet appearto the best and brightest of us 
what we shall be. Without going beyond 
the historic period, we find men born into 
conditions, rights, of the most primary or- 
der, born into the hands of rude, barbaric 
parents, born into the hands of brutal lead- 
ers, born under the dominion of despots 
with extended power; born later into more 
settled and restrained states of society, into 
society that begins to be deeply and pro- 
foundly organized;or, as with us, into a 
state that begins to recognize the individuals 
of which it is composed. There has beenin 
human history aod human life nothing abso 
lute, nothing for all generations, nothing 
in any generation which the next generation 
might not justly claim should be improved 
The only fixed and hopeful moral fact is, 
and has been, perpetual change, movement 
between the relatively, inorganic and the 
more completely organic growth. What 
we claim for woman, we claim for her on 
no slight reasons, and on no transient 
grounds. We claim it as a present factor 
in the progress of the race, as that without 
which we shall all be halted in the march of 
time, till we can attain untoit. Itis not a 
stray nugget of gold, picked up in the sand 
where nothing more can be found, that we 
have to offer; but precious metal taken from 
those deep inexhaustible veins of ore that 
enrich the globe. 

Under the provisions now presented, it 
will be seen that there are no natural 
rights, in the sense of primary and abso- 
lute rights, which take effect as soon as 
& man comes into the world, no matter in 
what time orin what nation he appears. 
We are not born free and equal iv any 
practical relation, or for any practical pur- 
poses. We are born into very diverse con- 
ditions of society, and these conditions 
may put upon us harsh limitations and se- 
vere restrictions. But however and where- 
ever we may be born, we have our specific 
claims upon society and society its definite 
claims upon us; and these are to find settle- 
ment between us under the general well 
being, as itself inclusive of personal we'll- 
being. Hence by virtue of growth men are 
always coming into the light, into larger 
liberty, into the possession of more powers 
and the use of more powers; both because 
the state can confer upon them more, and 
because they are prepared to receive more 
from it. We are not to measure our rights 
by natural rights, or primitive rights, or the 
rights of barbarians, Our rights are the 
rights of our own century, our own civiliz 
ation, and our own social possibilities. 
They are better, larger, richer rights than 
the world has yet seen, because they are the 
accumulated rights of all that the world 
has so far won; more than this, they are 
already swelling buds ready to burst out in 
new growth, and possess the periods still 
before them. The real seat of rights is 
powers, Every human being has the right 
to the exercise of all the powers that belong 
to him, which he can exercise in consist- 
ency with the well-being of society. So- 
ciety and the individual stand with each 
other in such constitutional harmony that 
the individual can never, fur any consider- 
able period, be robbed of any valuable 
power, exercised in its legitimate field, 
without corresponding loss to society. 
Such restriction will injure society in the 
same measure that it injures the individual. 
But as our powers, or, what means the same 
thing, our ability to use them safely, are 
constantly on the increase, our rigbts are on 
the increase also; and that state fulfills 
its functions which both helps to enlarge 
individual powers and provides for their 
complete exercise; in other words, that pre- 
pares the way for new rights, and concedes 
them fully when they have accrued. What 
we affirm is that the right of woman to the 
elective tranchise, on an equality with man, 
has accrued in this country, and that the 
state, in withholding this right, puts itself 
in an attitude of tyranny to its subjects, 
and of resistance tu social growth. Strange 
as it may seem, each step of progress occa- 
sions a struggle. Nv sooner has a class 
won aright than they face round against 
those who followthem. There is not a sin- 
gie principle which justifies previous pro- 
gress, which does not also demand this con- 
cession. All the moral forces of the ages 
are in it, but itis not thereby freed from 
the usual condition of conflict. It, too, 
must be won, as all good hus been won, 





{CONTINUED ON PAGE SECOND.]} 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Lucevia Dye has been nominated 
by all parties in Kankakee county, Ind., 
as School Superintendent. 


Mrs. Dr. O'LEARY has returned to her 
professional duties in Boston, after a year’s 
rest in Minnesota. 


Miss Atcotrr has prepared two new 
books for the holiday season, ‘‘Proverb 
Stories,” and ‘‘An Old Fashioned Thanks- 
giving.” 

Miss E. H. Watson of Boston has pre- 
pared a chart giving in parallel columns 
the principal events, with their dates, in 
the history of the thirteen original colonies. 


Princess CrristraAN has been engaged 
for some time upon a translation of Prof, 
Esmarchi’s work, ‘First Help in Sudden 
Accidents.” 


Lucy Hooper is said to weigh two hun- 
dred pounds, and yet was never known to 
contribute a heavy article to the news- 
papers. 

Mrs. PAtTrence Grason, of Oxford, Mass., 
celebrated on Friday, Sept. 29, the centen- 
nial anniversary of her birth. Eighty four 
of her descendants shook hands with her. 


Miss He en F. Ciark, a young lady of 
fine literary abilities, is on the editorial 
staff of the Denver Mirror. She is doing 
much to reuder it one of the brightest so- 
ciety journals in the West. 


NELLIE GRANT Sarrtorts partakes of her 
husband's love of yachting and hunting. 
During the week at Idlewild she was sec- 
ond on the list of fish-catchers, and added 
to her prowess that of an excellent rifle and 
pistol shot. 


Mrs. FLercaerR WEBSTER, now the 
owner of the Webster farm at Marshfield, 
has offered to give the Webster Historical 
Society enough of the furniture of the 
great statesman, still in her possession, to 
furnish a suitable room for the society 
whenever they decide upon one. 


Miss Swirt, of the Kensington School of 
Art, England, has arrived in Chicago and 
assumed the position of superintendent of 
the Decorative Art Society. Miss Swift has 
established a number of schools of needle- 
work in Scotland and England, andis prob- 
ably the finest teacher of needlework in 
America. 


THeresE R. FiscuHer of Baltimore, Md., 
has patented an improved dress form, to be 
used for fitting and exhibiting dresses, The 
form is preferably made of willow rings 
arranged in a horizontal position one above 
another, and connecfed by withes to which 
they are suitably attached. The rings are 
made of such relative sizes that the figure 
will have the general shape of a woman's 
dress. A frame having the form of one end 
of an ellipse is attached toa lower ring to 
support the train of the dress. 


Mrs JENNIE Marsa Parker of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., president of the Woman’s 
Club, (wittily called ‘*The Ignorance Club”) 
of that city, and author of books well- 
ktown in the Episcopal church, is greatly 
interested in the condition of colored 
people in the South. Her plan is to found 
homes for little children and place them 
under the care of the Sisterhoods of the Epis- 
copal church. Mrs. Parker has prepared a 
paper for her Diocesan Convention on the 
Spiritual Emancipation of the Southern 
Negro. 


Miss Loursa Harris, of Oakland, Ded- 
ham, Mass., has just sailed for Europe to fill 
an appointment as teacher in the Royal Nor- 
mal College and Academy of Music for the 
Blind in London, England. This college 
is under the patronage of Quecn Victoria. 
The Duke of Westminister is its president, 
and F. J. Campbell, L. L. D., formerly of 
the Perkins Institute in South Boston,is the 
principal. Miss Harris has taught most 
successfully in Dedham and in Brookline, 
and her present appoiatment is well de- 
served. 


Mrs. Burnaby, wife of the hero of 
“The Ride of Khiva,” is personally very 
unlike her husband, being only atrifle over 
five feet tall, while he stands six feet two 
in his stockings. But she is his match in 
spirit and determination, Lately she bas 
been astonishing Alpine climbers by her 
achievemenis in that direction, having 
scaled Mont Blanc twice in the course of a 
week, first by the Col de Geant and then by 
Les Aiguilles Grises. The latter route is 
an especially difficult one, involving the 
spending of a night in the snow, but she 
safely accomplished it, and has now gone 
to the Italian side of the Alps to attempt 
other and more dangerous ascents. 
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by adequate sacrifices and proportionate 

strength. 

We have reached this new issue in the 
progress of the race, and it now stands in 
turn for social justice and social organiza- 
tion. 

Let us consider first the reasons that make 
for this social reconstruction, and then those 
that are brought sgainst it. In a most im- 
portant sense, the right of suffrage, the right 
to participate directly in the government 
ana guidance of the state in whose fortunes 
our own fortunes are enclosed, is a natural 
right. As we have seen, there are no nat- 
ural rights in the sense of rights in the pos 
session of which, either actually or theoreti- 
cally, men are uniformly found. Social 
rights, as between men, are the product of 
neg powers modified by social states. 

either of these terms is fixed. Espe- 

cially is the latter term, social conditions, a 
very fluctuating one. There is no right be- 
tween men which these conditions may 
not limit, or set aside altogether. Certain 
rights, however, are natural in this very 
important sense; they lie directly aad _ ne- 
cessarily in the line of development of the 
individual and of the community; they 
rest on constitutional powers. The univer- 
sal normal powers of man slowly assert 
themselves, and carry with them at every 
stage of development a claim for full exer- 
cise. Society is ina process of unfolding, 
and this unfolding consistsin partin giving 
to its members, as they grow in intelligence 
and virtue, free and favorable conditions of 
activity. When any stage of growth is 
reached by these two terms, the individual 
and society, that stage has its own condition 
and its own rights; and so far as these 
rights rest directly on the nature of man, 
and are simply recognized by society in 
the immediate fulfilment of its own duties, 
they may properly be termed natural rights. 
Among these, plainly, is the right of each 
man in the unfolding of intelligence and 
virtue to take part in his own government, 
and the joint government of the state. 
Suffrage does not confer any new powers. 
It merely provides in one direction for the 
exercise of those that already exist. Each 
man uses his own intelligence, consults his 
own interests, and appeals to his own con- 
science in casting his vote. 

in this respect, natural! rights are strong- 
ly contrasted with certain other rights 
which are defined and conferred by the 
state simply. For example, no man has a 
natural right to any particular office. The 
office is created, and its powers are laid 
down bythe state. It is the state which 
casts about its public servarts an invisible 
presence of authority and sanctity. The 
people may place whom they will in their 
offices. The ability to perform the duties 
of an office constitutes no claim on that of- 
fice. Its powers and rights come and go 
with the will of the people. The right of 
suffrage is a patural right. Intelligence 
and virtue are the bases of the right, are 
its conditions, and it is the duty of the state 
to make ready for the free exercise of this 
intelligence and virtue at the earliest practi- 
cable moment. The state simply provides 
for the putting forth of natural powers; it 
does not confer these powers. The state, 
therefore, that under suitable conditions 
does not make this provision, is derelict in 
its most fundamental duty, and so stays the 
growth of the individual and the progress 
of the community. It sinks into obstruc- 
tion in the grand movement of humanity. 

The only way in which the state can de- 
fend itself against this gravest possible charge 
of tyranny towards a portion of its citizens 
in withholding a right, is by clearly show- 
ing that its own interest, the general inter 
est, wil] not admit of the exercise of that 
right. In the case of the right now under 
discussion, the suffrage of women, this 
plainly cannot be shown. Women have 
that intelligence and virtue which would 
enable them safely to exercise this power. 
The interests which are to be affected by 
this action are the interests of men. All 
the principles of progress which we have 
hitherto recognized and applied as a nation 
in their logical unfolding, contemplate this 
very issue. 

The prima facie ground is clear and in- 
controvertible,that woimen may and should, 
in due order of time, demand the full ex- 
ercise of their natural powers; a full par. 
ticipation in the interests which concern 
them as they concern others; a full inherit- 
ance in the intellectual and social life which 
falls to the race. There never was a claim 
more obviously justified by first principles 
than this claim for woman suffrage; and 
there never was a claim of greater scope, as 
it directly affects one-half the race, and 
profoundly modifies the opinions and ac- 
tions of the other half. The two essentials 
of a civil right are plainly present demand- 
ing the suffrage of women; the full power 
for its exercise and profound interest in its 
exercise. In neither particular is their po- 
sition materially different from that of men. 
The question in itself requires no other 
statement than this general one, to throw 
those who withhold this right wholly on 
the defensive. What is the defense? 

First, that government rests at bottom on 
force, on force of arms, and therefore that 
its rights cannot be conferred on those who 
cannot in the last resort defend them by 
force. This, putin a more specific form, 
is the assertion that the right of suffrage 
and the duty of military service must go 
together. This view overlooks all the facts 
which pertain to progress; it regards human 
society as fixed, and that, too, under the 
terms of barbarism. In a general way, the 
development of society may be divided into 
three stages which do not wholly exclude 
each other, though the dominant impulses 
and the line of advancement are in the or- 
der indicated. The first is that of force, 
the second that of interest, the third that 
of good-will. We are now in the phase of 
development which may be said to be that 
of se.f-interest, occasionally falling back on 
gg occasionally looking forward to good 
will. 

In barbarous and .semi-civilized life, the 
ruling idea is physical force in the state 
and in the family, and hence we have little 
or no suffrage. In this stage of develop- 
ment, military power has much of the im- 
portance assigned it by the present ob- 

jection to woman’s suffrage, and for that 


reason it rules out the weak, be they men 
or women, from any participation in the 
government of the state. 

A higher principle now prevails with us, 
that of self-interest. All men are granted 
the right of suffrage as all interested in the 
common weal, and as likely therefore to 
seek that common interest which js in turn 
their own interest. Military duty has no 
longer any peculiar connection with power 
in the state. Civil powerand military pow- 
er are seduously separated, and the citizen 
is jealous of the soldier as one who has 
often shown himself an enemy of his rights 
Suffrage amqng men has no connection with 
the performance of military duty; to insist 
on this duty in the case of women is simply 
the evasion of an unwilling mind, ready for 
its own ends to again call forward reasons 
that have fallen bet.ind in the world’s his- 
tory. Historica) progress has been achieved 
in crowding out this very connection and 
in putting another in its place. Present 
practice no longer conforms to it. We are 
raising the dead, in appealing to it. The 
principle of interest now dominant in so- 
ciety fully confers this franchise on wo- 
men, not only in reference to civil ques- 
tions, but military ones also. Women are 
profoundly interested in war, not less so 
than men, and should have a voice in con- 
nection withit. Nor is there any particu- 
lar antagonism between the relation of men 
and that of women to war, which should 
lead us to wish to avoid hasty or unwise ac- 
tion by the suppression, in this case, of the 
voice of women. Common life and com- 
mon duties, common losses and common 
gains, common fears and common hopes, 
unite men and women in war as in peace, 
in defeat as in victory. This distinction of 
force is the distinction of the barbarian, 
and to apply it to the society of to day is 
to bid us all, rank abd file, right about face 
and march back to the regions of violence 
and lawlessness from which we have come. 
Every step of progress is a casting off of 
these shackles of physical force, till they 
shall all lie in the dust under our feet, the 
discarded embleme of a discarded age. 

The second objection of moment that is 
offered against equal suffrage is, that it 
would disrupt the household. If this were 
a true assertion, it would, indeed, be a most 
fatal objection. The family is the primary 
organic unity in society, and cannot be too 
carefully guarded. It is, however, subject 
to the same conditions in its unfolding as is 
society aS a whole, and must, therefore, 
face the dangers incidevt to progress, and 
so secure its gains. The family is first or- 

anized under force softened by affection. 

t thence advances more rapidly than socie- 
ty to an organization of interest and good. 
will. The presence of the affections serves 
to reduce existing evils and to make easy 
the introduction of* higher impulses. But 
while the family in many instances may 
move forward more rapidly than the state, in 
some instances it may fall behind the state. 
Families are now scattered with us all along 
the line of march; some resting for nnity al- 
most exclusively on force, some on interest, 
and some on good-will. The objection now 
brought to suffrage, implies that the unity 
of the nousehold must still be one of sup- 
pression; that the powers of women must be 
restricted if there is any liability of their 
coming in conflict with those of men, But 
a union of repression is at bottom a union 
of force. While I make no doubt that there 
are stages in society in which force must 
play an important part even in the house 
hold, certainly we do not belong to such 
an era, nor are our best households con- 
structed on any such principle. The pro- 
gress on which we congratulate ourselves is a 
small occasion of pride, if we cannot, in the 
household, where we are sustained by fam- 
ily interest and family affection, accept the 
first principles of hberty,—a free and equal 
use of powers. The latent presence of 
this forceful element,this usurped authority 
in the household, whenever it is felt, and 
even when it isnot felt, cuts off the family 
from that moral growth and spiritual un- 
folding to which it ought to attain. Jus- 
tice, an honest and full recognition of 
claims, must lie at the basis of any sound 
moral structure, any organization that is to 
rise into good-will. Wrong of any kind, 
suppression of any degree, honeyed over 
with good-will, is only a slight advance on 
downright violence. 

We believe that the household is pre- 
pared for justice,and that it should forthwith 
be built on justice, and thus be possessed of 
a strength of foundation which can sustain 
the most extended and beautiful superstruc- 
ture of affection and benevolence. It isthe 
old problem, the ever-returning problem 
among men, what to doin the face of anew 
law of growth that demands reconstruction 
as well as construction, that comes to the 
front to take the lead in a fresh stage of de- 
velopment. The question of rights within 
the household, while it touches the under- 
lying stratum of strength in every family, 
gathers urgency as we go down in the 
scale of civilization. Ugly brute force, 
mean penuriousness, money power, the 
tyranny of petty annoyance, have by no 
means disappeared among us, and they call 
constantly for the rebuke of a public senti- 
mentthat plants itself, alike in the house- 
hold and out of it, on the ground of free- 
dom, such freedom as the conditions of 
the case now make possible, and which the 
long warfare of the race has won for us, 
The household as a school of social virtues 
should not be suffered to fall behind the 
state, and so become a clog upon it, but 
rather be, according to its true mission, the 
nursery of those sturdy powers which can 
afterward maintain themse!ves in the open 
air and the open field of society. We can- 
not easily make a greater mistake than to 
allow the family, by our lax sentiment con- 
cerning it, to become the refuge of petty 
oppression, nameless tyrannies and inumer- 
able wrongs. We can offer no acceptable 
public sacrifice, unless the domestic altar is 
often purified and kept holy; and holiness 
means justice, first and forever. 

The last objection we consider, an objec- 
tion that virtually includes all others, is, 
that the character of women in its higher 
forces does not admit|the exercise of this so- 
called right. This objection involves an 
ideal of female character. Such an ideal 





we do well to form, though we should inits 





formation exercise the utmost caution, and 
call out the clearest insight. Even then it 
may be questioned whether we should do 
wisely, having defined our ideal. to put on 
either side of the narrow path that leads to 
it a quick-set hedge of civil law. We may 
in our very ideal repeat the error of the 
Chinese foot. Nature, allowed areasonable 
freecom, will best form our ideals, and best 
carry them forward. It is this fact of partial 
and transient ideals, more than any other 
fact, that has embarassed this entire discus- 
sion. 

We should also remember that our social 
ideals are peculiarly liable to be distorted 
by our social faults; and that it is almost 
impossible to shape a pupular ideal that is 
not thus marred. Now, at no point can we 
less afford that the past should rule the 
present than at this point of the ideal rela- 
tion of women. In no direction have brute 
force and brute appetite and the insatiable 
vauity of appearances wrought more mis- 
chief than here; and the traces of the sav- 
age are everywhere upon the very face of 
things. An ideal that grows out of this 
ground isto be profoundly distrusted, lest 
the filthy odor and flavor of the soil taint 
all our vintage. p 

Even the good things of the past and 
preseat are only partially good, good for 
what they leave behind them,quite as much 
as for what they attain to. Much of the 
chivalry of bygone centuries was thorough- 
ly rotten at heart, and much of the gallant- 
ry of the present is only the natural heir of 
its diseases. It is not unfrequently per- 
meated by a deep, almost bitter, contempt 
of women; is unwilling to grant them an 
attitude of real strength; and ostentatiously 
considers them a portion in the pageant of 
society Only so far as they can heighten its 
scenic effects, and intensify its passions, 
When young men in college rise up in 
a body to protest against co-education, 
they show themselves deeply, almost hope- 
lessly, dyed in the intellectaal and social 
sins of the past; to have been conceived in 
the vulgarity of sentiment that comes in 
dishonorable descent from the harems of 
bygone centuries; to have been nourished 
in a licentiousness which the present strives 
in vain to shake off. In the English lan- 
guage there are more than twenty-five 
words and pbrases of damnable reproach 
that men have flung and are flinging at im- 
pure women, and not one missite flying in 
the opposite direction. The social soil is 
still coarse and rank and fetid, outof which 
our ideals of women spring, and these con- 
structions of a fevered fancy should be 
challenged in their every element, by a 
purer, more just, more generous, and more 
high-minded sentiment. 

It would be very surprising if intelli- 
gence and virtue—for these are the quali- 
ties called for by suffrage—exercised in a 
field whose interests in every way covcern 
women—whose laws rule them and rule 
their property; guard the ho.ne or leave it 
unguarded; shape society in its successive 
stages of growth, or refuse to shape it,—it 
would be strange, indeed, if intelligence 
and virtue so exercised, marred the true 
ideal of any rational being. We have 
hardly weighed the force of these rela 
tions. If women were not to be interested 
in public questions, they should have been 
made inteliectually blind to them, or con- 
stitutionally unconcerned in them and in 
the interests involved in them. On the 
other hand, these questions appeal in the 
most direct and profound way both to their 
thoughts and feelings; and yet we are told 
that if these inner experiences of the no- 
blest order express themselves in action, 
a beautiful ideal is lost, and angels’ wings 
are soiled. These wings that are soiled 
may seem to be wings, but in fact they are 
mere toys, and hard:y bear their owner in 
apparent flight for a brief period above the 
level of the streets. Strength, moral 
strength, intellectual and spiritual strength, 
is 4 fundamental element in any true ideal 
of any human character. It may shade out 
into action and emotion in diverse ways, 
but it itself is the upright attitude, the di- 
vine carriage which makes conspicuous 
every other grace. When one’s ideal in- 
volves weakness, languishing imbecility, an 
even steady abnegatjon and persistent en- 
treaty, itis to be deeply distrusted. The 
unmistakable presumption is, that intelli- 
gence and virtue in full exercise play the 
same part in the character of woman that 
they do in that of man. Indeed, what 
disparagement of woman is or could be 
comparable to this, that she is not, to the 
Tull with man, the heir of reason, of right, 
and of the entire orb of action; or what 
would depress her life and warp her char- 
acter more than this fact? Nor can I think 
that the particular evils which reveal them- 
selves in our present standards of character 
among women Call for any modification of 
this opinion. 

The special defects that fall to men and 
to women, respectively, seem to arise, in 
the first place, from unfolding their lives 
under too restricted conditions; and condi- 
tions which, in the second place, concus 
with predominant tendencies and enhance 
them. Women, as contrasted with men, 
are deficient in a business sense, in a busi- 
ness conscience. They are less reliable in 
the secondary obligations they incur, and 
less prompt in their immediate fulfillment. 
Such a result follows inevitably from the 
separate training of the two sexes in soci- 
ety. On the one side, there is a sense of 
responsibility in incurring business obliga- 
tions and promptness in meeting them, 
which rank high as industrial virtues, 
though they may notvery profoundly modi- 
fy character. On the other side, there is a 
negligence in these particulars which arises 
from the less urgent claims which women 
ordinarily encounter in society and the less 
stringent censure deait out tothem. This 
schooling of society is profitable for us all, 
in leading us toa clear and constant and 
decisive recognition of the inner relations 
of our actions to others. 

A second defect lies somewhat in the 
same direction; it isa wayward and change- 
able sense of justice. The judicial senti- 
ment, which does not mean a pursuit of 
absolute justice, but a clear, practical and 
restrained sense of what our fellow men 
can properly claim of us, under existing 
customs, Can be acquired only by a free 





movement among men, and a contact ina 
large variety of ways with the customs and 
feelings which form the organizing forces 
of society, enforce its secondary rules and 
maintain its generai methods. Women, 
lacking this free access to the many cur- 
rents and cross-currents of judicial senti- 
ment, are liable to miss, now on the side of 
excess, and now on that of deficiency, 
those sound judgments which the practical 
and protracted experience of men have 
framed forus all. Here is a much-needed 
correction, which can only come as the 
fruit of a larger range of duties and of 
more public and more pressing relations. 

A last and, as it seems to me, more 
positive and general defect in the character 
of women, is that of too great a deference 
to social distinctions and social sentiment 
in their narrow range. That social senti- 
ment which regulates our social intercourse 
with each other is of very material moment 
in its influence on character, and in its con- 
nection with social well-being. 

Petty, persevering and self-seeking dis- 
tinctions in society, work in asmall way all 
the contemptible and implacable evils of 
caste. There is no one quality which society 
so much requires for the benefit alike of 
high and low as fluency, easy intercourse 
between allitsmembers. Businessdemands 
this; and men are correspondingly free in 
meeting each other. The intercourse of 
families, under the guidance of women 
chiefly, is harassed with many worthless, 
vexatious and tormenting distinctions, that 
injureall who are parties to them. The 
crowning results of the limited circle of ac- 
tion which social customs assign women is, 
that they rule in that circle in a correspond- 
ingly narrow and intense way. Little ty- 
rants are always the worst tyrants on account 
of the minuteness of the things with which 
they have to do. Incident to these petty 
things, pettily handled, is the entirely false 
estimate which women attach to dress. In 
the past fifty years, women have suffered 
physical discomfort in many directions in 
obedience to fashions which in themselves 
have been ugly and fantastic. Good sense 
and justtaste are both obscured by opinions 
which have no basis save in the fluctuations 
of this little land-locked sea of social vani- 
ties. The only remedy for making too 
much of little things, is to make enough of 
great things; and these great things must be 
witbin thescope of our action, or we shall 
find ourselves doomed unawares to the mag- 
nifying of secondary interests. 

There are corresponding faults and defects 
on the side of men;—a contemptuous esti- 
mate of domestic duties; an unwise over- 
sight of the value of household training; a 
hard fulfillment of business obligations, as 
if these covered the chief interests of life; 
a settling back on the bed-rock of conven- 
tional justice, as if in it were found the 
divine idea. On either side, there are man- 
ifest deficiencies which can only be removed 
by that precise discipline and those precise 
relations which bave been provided for in 
our duplex nature. We now magnify ut- 
wisely what we term beauty of character in 
woman and strength of character in man, 
as if true character should not greatly covet 
both elements. We cannot afford to have 
men, husbands and fathers, brothers and 
sons, whose characters are hard wud uuspirit- 
ual. Beauty is for themalso. Nor can we 
afford to have wives and mothers whose 
gentieness brings constant eclipse in the 
household to a'l the strong elements of life. 

The beauty of woman should be like that 
of the morning star, above the horizon, 
leading in the day—a beauty that can shine 
out in storms and take upon itself new and 
commanding phases. The beauty we seek 
is like the beauty of the seasons, never lost, 
sinking and rising with the ebb and flow of 
the year, throbbing with the full pulse of 
action, and withdrawing into the secret 
places of rest, yet in rest and in action for- 
ever above and beyond our measur. 

It is precisely because of our ideal of 
womanly character, and of the direction in 
which women are falling off from it, that 
we are led to think that a larger life would 
be to them as it is to us all, a nobler anda 
better life—the very life into which God is 
leading us. 





oer 
SPEECHES AT OMAHA. 


We give below extracts from some of the 
speeches made at the annual meeting of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association held 
in Omaha on the 27th, 28th and 29th ult., 
as reported uy the Omaha Republican. Hon. 
A. J. Poppleton, of Omaha, made the ad- 
dress of welcome. 


1 deem it nolight compliment that in the 
face of an explicit declaration that I am not 
in favor of woman suffrage I have been 
asked to make, on behalf of the people of 
Omaha and the state, an address of wel- 
come to the many distinguished men and 
women whom this occasion has brought to- 
géther. Doubtless the consideration shown 
me is arecognition of the fact that I have 
been a life-long advocate of the advance- 
ment of woman through the agencies of 
equality in education, equality in employ- 
ment, equality in wages, equality in prop- 
erty rights and personal liberty,in short, a 
fair, open, equal field in the struggle for 
life. That I cannot go beyond this and em- 
brace equal suffrage is due rather to long 
adherence to the political philosophy of 
Edmund Burke than any lack of conviction 
of the absolute equality of men and -women 
in natural rights. 

In the winter of 1852-3, when a student at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., while the spot on 
which we now stand was Indian country,as 
yet untonched by the formative power of na- 
tional legislation, I listened to Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, 
Miss Antoinette Brown and others in the 
advocacy ofthe rights of women. Itseems 
a strange fortune that brings now, nearly 
thirty years after, one of those speakers. 
crowned with a national reputation, into a 
state carved out of that Indian country, 
aud containing 600,000 people, in advocacy 
of equal suffrage for her sex. This single 
fact proclaims in thunder tones the 
bravery, the fidelity, the devotion of those 
pioneers of reform, and challenges for 





them the sympathy, respect, esteem and 
admiration of every good man and woman 
in America. 

The generation commencing 1850 has 
been a period prolific of momentous 
changes. Itistheera of the sewing ma. 
chine, of the domestication of steam and 
electricity, the overthrow of the’ great re- 
bellion, the destruction of slavery, the con- 
solidation of the German empire, the fall of 
the second Napoleon, the birth of the 
French republic, the incorporation of In- 
dia into the British empire and the revolu- 
tion of commerce by the Pacific railways 
and the Suez canal. Great changes have 
likewise taken place in the structure of our 
own State and national legislation, the most 
conspicuous and pronounced result being 
the centralization of power in the federal 
government. It has been pre-eminently a 
period of amelioration, a long stride in the 
direction of tolerance of opinion, belief, 
speech and creed. Hospitals, asylums, 
schools, and the manifold agencies of an ad- 
vanced Christian civilization for alleviating 
the average lot of humanity, have grown 
and multiplied beyond the experience of 
former times, and men like Mattbew Vas- 
sar, George Peabody and Johns Hopkins 
have hastened to consecrate the abundant 
fruits of honorable lives to the exaltation 
and advancement of the race. 

But in no direction have greater changes 
occurred in this country than in the condi- 
tion of women in respect to employment, 
wages, personal and property rights. In 
all heathen countries at this hour the mass 
of women are slaves or worse, wholly de- 
prived of civil rights. In most Christian 
countries their legal status is one of absolute 
subordination in person and property to 
men. In this republic alone have we at- 
tained an altitude in which some small 
measure of justice is meted out to woman 
by the iaws. In 1850 a-fair measure of her 
rights was the grim edict of the common 
law holding her in guardianship prior to 
marriage and upon marriage making her 
and all her possessions practically the prop- 
erty of her husband, while a cruel, unrea- 
sonable and vicious public opinion excluded 
her from all except menial and ill-paid ser- 
vice. One by one and year by year these 
barriers have given way, until in many 
states her property and personal rights en- 
joy the complete shelter of the law. Now 
more than half the occupations and em- 
ployments of this age of industrial activit 
and progress are thronged with the faitbful, 
efficient and contented labor of women. 
The law has broken forever the thraldom of 
an odious and hopeless marriage by reason- 
able laws of divorce for just cause, given 
her the custody of her children, vested her 
with the absolute power of disposition and 
control over her property, inherited or ac- 
quired, freed it from tbe claims of her hus- 
band’s creditors, and clothed her with 
ample legal remedies even against her hus- 
band. Perhaps Nebraska alone of all the 
states, by its court of last resort, has upheld 
the power of the wife to make contracts 
with her husband and enforce them against 
him in her own name by the appropriate 
legal remedies. This surely is progress. 
Beyond this there lies but one field to win 
or fortress to reduce. Then surely the worn 
soldier in the long campaign crowned with 


the garlands of victory may rest from the 
battle... . 

Laden with the trophies of thirty years of 
conflict, of progress, uf measurable success, 
the vice-president of the National Woman 
Suffrage Association and her associates pre- 
sent themselves to Nebraska and ask a 
hearing upon the final issue: ‘‘Sball this 
work be crowned by granting to women in 
this state the highest privilege of the citizen 
—suffrage?” On behalf of the people of a 
state whose legisiature has granted every- 
thing else to woman—whose devotion to 
free speech, untrammeled discussion and an 
independent press bas been conspicuous in 
its constitutional -and legislative history— 
I welcome them to this city and state and 
bespeak for them a patient, candid, respect- 
ful and appreciative hearing. 


Miss Matilda Hindman, of Pa., said: 

This question of woman suffrage is not 
one of small importance, nor is it merely a 
question of voting; its rightfulness caunot 
be answered by a simple yes or no, nor is it 
a question which concerns a particular class 
alone, nor does itapply to a limited number 
of persons, but it is a question which direct- 
ly effects all classes, irrespective of race, 
color, condition or sex. Nor is it a mere 
political question; it is a greatand profound 
moral and social as well us political ques- 
tion. Assuch it is a problem which the 
wisest statesmen and the soundest thinkers 
the world over are interested in solving. 
Is it said that itisanew problem? Even 
so; but new problems in science, religion 
and politics are constantly forcing them- 
selves on the mind, and sooner or later that 
mind—the popular mind and conscience— 
must give answer. Bnt what we propose is 
revoluiionary, you say—it is a change too 
great for our civilization. But change—is 
it not life; and stagnation—is it not death? 
The law of reform isconstant change. From 
conviction that wrongs exist comes investi- 
gation, agitation, conflict, change and pro- 
gress. In the development of these con- 
flicts there always arise two parties, the 
one conservative, the other radical. The 
conservative ignores change, the radical 
demands it. Qld forms, customs and be- 
less are sound with the conservatives, while 
the radical has no patience with those who 
think only as the fathers thought. For a 
time the masses are with the conservatives. 
People do not give up long-established cus- 
toms and much-cherished views without a 
struggle. They fear change and hate inno- 
vation, But, say our opponents, the world 
is not ready for this; those who ask the 
suffrage are not yet fit for the freedom it 
will bring. But this, as one of our leading 
thinkers observed, has always been the an- 
swer of those in power when redress of 
wrongs has been asked. Not fit, indeed! 
But woman has proven herself fit for many 
places that were closed against her a quarter 
of a century ago. Schools and colleges 
have been opened to her, and she is taking 
a high place among the scholars of the day. 
The court-house doors stand ajar, and she 
is entering them with womanly dignity. 


—— 
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Freedom of speech, too, and liberty of the 
press are hers, and woman has not been in- 
jured by this enlarged freedom. Who 
would undo what has been done?—who 
place her where she was a century ago?— 
who take from her those ed’ ational advan- 
tages? —who place upon the statute books 
the degrading and oppressive laws that our 
higher civilization has stricken out? Who 
so base? Not one American man will ever 
undo the good work they have done; they 
cannot gu back: they cannot stand still; 
advance they must, and go on and com. 
plete their work by this one grand act 
of fully enfranchising the women 
of the state. Women, equally with men, 
need the ballot for protection—for protec- 
tion of property, of honor and of personal 
rights. The foundation principle of all 
government is protection. Who is it that 
are now asking for protection? I answer, 
one half of the people of this great country 
—25.000,000 of the people living in this 
republic. And who stand in the greatest 
need of protection, the weak or the strong 
—those who have the greater physica! 
strength or the less? All reasonable people 
will say that the weak need it more than 
the strong. I appeal to the patriotism of 
the men of the state on behalf of the loyal 
women—than whose hearts none have been 
more loyal, more sacrificing for the nation 
andthe state. The Democratic party en- 
franchised the poor man and for more than 
half a century the poor men made voters 
stood by that party. Then arose the great 
Repub! can party and franchised the black 
man, and the black man has stood loyally 
by that party with his vote. And now here 
comes half the best citizenship of the state, 
asking enfranchisement; and we may be 
sure that their influence will be given for 
good to the state and to the party that first 
gives them political freedom and invests 
them with responsibility in public affairs. 
Miss Hindman spoke with great modera- 
tion and clearness, and made a most excel- 


lent impression. 

Mrs. Colby read the composition of a 
young Nebraska school boy on the suffrage 
which interested the audience very much; 
and Mrs, Saxon, of Louisiana, who was an- 
nounced to speak, after a few humorous re- 
marks, withdrew to permit Mrs. Gougar to 
answer objections that had been sent in in 
writing. 

Mrs, Helen M. Gougar, of Indiana, said: 

That, logically, every objection to woman 
suffrage tended either to disfranchise the 
men, or to enfranchise the women, She 
first made a reference to a sermon by & 
Chicago divine (Swing) who had been re- 
moved from a church because his utterances 
were too libera! for its creed to accept, and 
who said that with all their privileges wo- 
men had shown themselves unapprcciative, 
and are to-day more frivolous than ever be- 
fore. Meeting hima day or two after she 
said: ‘You would have a woman have no 
voice in the legislature?” He replied: ‘‘I 
would have her neither a voter, a legislator, 
nor a juryman; but I would have her affect 
legislation through her impulsive nature; I 
would not have you go to the ballot-box but 
to the legislator and ask for what you want.” 
I say that the man who would make me a 
beguar degrades me; I say give me the bal- 
lot, let me sit in my own home and read and 
inform myself; let me ascertain the charac- 
ter of a man who asks office, and then let 
me go quietly and thoughtfully to the polls 
and express +! deliberate opinion by my 
vote. A man demands to be tried by a jury 
of his peers; he esteems himself safe in the 
hands of a male jury; now give me a jury 
of my peers—of such women as I meet in 
this association—and I would prefer it to 
any jury of preachers on the face of the 
earth. (Applause.) On one of these slips I 
am asked: Why dothe women wish the 
ballot? Lanswer, because it is one right un- 
der arepublic. How did men get the bal- 
lot? By the inherent right of taking it; and 
Issy that any man who votes against the 
suffrage in Nebraska is, to speak plainly, a 
thief; he is a ‘‘retainer” of stolen property. 
(Laughter.) In regard to the school suffrage, 
etc., she said: 1 want no restrictive ballot, 
with e larger freedom dependent on my good 
So long as the battle is going on 
between good and evil, you men will have 
to keep calling on us—-to vote first on school 
questions, then on temperance, and on otber 
questions as they come up. It is as if you 
owed me $100. and should say that you 
would pay me $5 to-day, and if 1 make a 
good use of that I can have $5 more after a 
while. The whole $100 is mine and | want 
:t all now to do with as I please. We want 
the ballot as men want it, to protect our- 
selves at every step and stage; and we want 
it, not only for ourselves, but that we may 
protect the waifs of society. ‘‘But you wo 
men will want office,” itis objected. Iam 
proud to say that of course we shall (laugh- 
ter); I expect myself to run for congressman 
one of these days and to receive votes 
enough to get there. (Applause.) In Indi 
ana we have a state woman's reformatory, 
in the hands of women, and it has always 
kept within its appropriations, and it hus 
sent out 85 per cent of its inmates to become 
geod and useful members of society. We, 
too, want to take the 900 insane women out 
of the jsils and poor houses and put them 
where they can be ministered to and cured 
by our hands; we want the 1.600 children 
under twelve taken out of the poorhouse 
and put into county houses and into free 
schools away from the taint of contact with 
the older paupers. We, too, want the bal- 
lotthat we may prevent this ever-growing 
intemperance, pauperism and crime, which 
our property istaxed to support. 1 am 
willing that the black manand the foreigner 
should be on our school boards, but 1 want 
the privilege of being there too, or of voting 
the place to one of my sex. There are three 
reasons that occur to me (I have not had 
time to go through your statutes) why, if # 
citizen of Nebraska, I should want to vote 
for members of your legislature. The first 
is that in your property laws the old unjust 
common-law principle as regards earnings 
and property still remains—g'ving to the 
widow the use of one-third the estate during 
her lifetime, the use of the home ore year. 
$200 in cash from the estate, and $250 worth 





of personal property; while if she dies, the 
husband takes all the joint earnings and 
goes on as if nothing had happened. In 
Indiana we have done better than that; the 
wife, if she has no children, takes one half 
the estate in fee-simple, and one-third if she 
has children. The second point is that in 
Nebraska the motber has no right to her 
child; and the third is that, under the li- 
cense law, the mother must see her children 
go tothe saloon and there is no redress. 
As respects the objections to woman's com- 
petency to vote, when you have one of these 
excuses, such as that bad women or the un- 
intelligent will vote, turn right around and 
ask, Do you require these things of male 
voters? All l ask is to take us on faith as 
you have taken the foreigner and the black 
man, You trnst us in everything else— 
trust us in this. As respects moral charac- 
ter, all I have to say is this: Society is a 
little more strict with us than with you, 
and it ought to be a little more strict with 
you, and it would then be about right. 
(Applause.) Let us all go to the ballot box 
together, and let the fittest survive; 1am 
so much of an evolutionist as that. 


Mrs. McKinney of Iowa said: 

* * * * T am proud to represent 
Iowa here today, where by a vote of 30,000 
majority we havea constitutional amend- 
ment for prohibition, for the better protec- 
tion of the home and the advancement of 
social ordér and progress. Another year 
and the men of Iowa will be asked to vote 
for a constitutional amendment removing 
the barriers to woman’s equality and crown- 
ing her with the dignity of citizenship, in- 
vesting her with her birthright. The men 
of lowa saw in the closing hours of the 
great campaign of this constitutional 
amendment a mighty avalanche of intellec- 
tual force, moving the very foundations of 
our political fabric with an array of argu- 
ments unanswerable and logic irresistible. 
lt was the influence of a grand army of 
women who put to flight King Alcohol and 
triumphantly made that amendment a part 
of our organic law, and that army will 
never stack their arms until the word 
‘‘male”’ is stricken from the constitution, 

Women of Nebraska, we come with 
words of cheer to you who are battling for 
the principles of self-government. We face 
each other earnestiy contemplating the 
principles of the present and anxiously look- 
ing into the great future. And us we an- 
alyze and study our great republic we find 
that each and every one of us is part and 
parcel of this great commonwealth, and as 
members of this great sovereign body poli- 
tic we are individually and collectively re- 
sponsible for its every move—whether ad- 
vance or retrograde. Men of Nebraska, 
on the 8ih of November you will publish 
to the world whether or not you will with- 
hold from your mothers, wives and sisters 
the rights and privileges that they were born 
heirs to. See toit that they awake on the 
morning of November 9th to a new light, 
as citizens of your great and growing state. 
It will be glorious to see this beautiful state 
of yours awake toa new morn and fling 
back into the gloom trom which it emerges 
the dead past witb its forgotten prejudices 
and’ march forward into a living future, 
holding high the banner of progress. Build 
for yourselves a monument at whose base 
coming generations may delight to atand 
and pronounce blessings upon the men who 
dared to be true to themselves and just to 
their mothers, And when we fight the great 
battle in lowa for the purification of our 
own constitution, let us be able to point with 
pride to waving banners of our sister state 
across the river—when every adult person 
of sound mind and guiltless of crime shall, 
according to the essential nature and integ- 
rity of Americanisi, possess the badge of 
equality, the scepter of sovereignty and de- 
fense, the certificate ef American birth- 
right, the ballot! 

The afternoon session closed with a brief 
address from Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, in 
which she gave a graphic sketcb of the be- 
ginnings of the movement. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 








The ‘‘Dairyman’s Daughter” is said to 
have been the first Sunday-school book, 
and the late John C. Clark, of Philadelphia, 
printed it in 1818. 


Bryant, the poet, learned the Spanish 
language while shaving himself mornings. 
Miss Bryant, his daughter, is one of the 
social leaders in the American colony at 
Florence, Italy. 

An English ‘‘public analyst” says that 
all cheeses should be washed before using, 
as a custom prevails among manufacturers 
of brushing them over witha solution of 
arsenic to keep the flies away. 


But for the horse flies, the Science Monthly 
thinks, a householder would have to use 
fifty cents’ worth of disinfectant every day. 
Smali worms have lately been discovered in 
their probosces. So flies are good for some- 
thing, too—a consolation, 


Macaulay wrote: ‘‘The principle of fe- 
male suffrage is not so palpably absurd that 
a chain of reasoning ought to be pronoun- 
ced unsound, merely because it leads to 
female suffrage. We say that every argu- 
ment which tells us of the universal) suffrage 
of males tells equally in favor of female 
suffrage.” 

An English critic calls upon the Brown- 
ing bibliographers to clear up a disputed 
point as to the color of Mrs. Browning's 
hair. Bayard Taylor, who called upon the 
poet at Florence, describes her as possessing 
‘ta pale, wasted face, shaded by masses of 
softchestnut curls.’’ Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
who also visited Mr’. Browning at Flor- 
ence, says: ‘‘Her black ringlets cluster down 
her neck, and make her face look the whi- 
ter by their sable profusion.” 





The Deceased Wife's Sister bill meets 
with obstruction in Canada, the clergy of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church refusing 
to solemnize marriages contracted under it. 
The Anglican Bishop of Quebec withholds 
his sanction on the ground that, while the 
law of the land renders all such marriages 
valid, it does not at the same time compel 
apy clergyman to perform the ceremony. 
It is understood that the opinion of the 
highest legal authorities in the city has been 
taken, and fully supports the Lord Bishop’s 
decision. 


A negro woman was testifying in a Ten- 
nessee court, when she was interrupted by 
the Judge, who asked, ‘‘Do you not know 
you arelying?” ‘Yes,sir,” shereplied. She 
was asked a number of other questions but 
gave no answer, and the Judge ordered her 
to be removed from the court room. It was 
then discovered that she was paralyzed, and 
incapable of uttering a word. She died a 
few days afterward, and the belief is preva- 
lent among the negro population of the 
neighborhood that her death was a visita- 
tion from God in punishment of her per- 
jury. 

Some time ago a vessel loaded with rice 
put into port at E:st London, leaking bad- 
ly, and an effort was made to pump her 
out and unload her, but before this could 
be accomplished the rice swelled up until 
the sides of the vessel were burst open. 
It is not often, perhaps, that these mole- 
cular forces get such full play as in this 
case, but a good many cases of bad leak 
age caused by swelling cargoes have been 
reported. This force is so certain that it 
is sometimes usefully employed in quarry- 
ing operations instead of the powder blast. 


In the “Queenlike Closet of Rare Receipts 
in Preserving, Candying and Cookery,” 
publisbed by Mistress Hannah Wolley in 
1670, the selanum is mentioned once—in a 
receipt for making a potato-pie. You are to 
have your pie-dish aud crust ready and “lay 
in butter,” and then ‘‘your potatoes boiled 
very tender,” with wholespice and marrow, 
dates and the yolks of hard eggs, blanched 
almonds, pistachio nuts, ‘‘candied peels of 
citron, orange and lemon.” Then the crust 
of the potato pie is to be closed, and, when 
baked, the dish is to be served with wine, 
butter and sugar. Writing nearly eighty 
years afterwards, Mrs. Glasse prescribes 
among the ingredients of « potato pudding 
eggs, sugar, butter, nutmeg, currants, half 
a pint of sack and a pint of cream. 


French women, often stigmatized as the 
most frivolous of their kind,arein reality the 
most thrifty—a virtue that frequently de- 
generates into absolute parsimony. A Paris 
correspondent says thathe saw a striking 
instance of making the best of unregarded 
trifles the other day, when dining with one 
who certainly has a reputation for prudence. 
A cherry pie had been on the table, and the 
mistress gave strict injunctions that all the 
stones wereto be scraped from the plates 
and placed in her storeroom. He ventured 
to ask the reason, and was told that not only 
cherry, but plum, peach and all manner of 
stones, whether cooked or raw, were inva- 
tiably saved, gently dried in the oven, and 
kept in a great jar. ‘‘Then.” said 1sadame, 
‘in the winter, when the fire burns clear 
and bright in the evening, I fetch a handful 
and throw them among the glowing coals. 
They crack and splutter fora moment, send 
up a brilliant flame, and the whole room is 
filled with a delicious odor.” 





oe 


HUMOROUS. 





Astonishing bargains: Mrs. Fogg visited 
a second-hand auction the other day and 
bought a job lot of kitchen furnishing 
goods. Fugg says every article in the list 
has a hole in it excepting the pepper-box 
cover and that everything leaks but the cul- 
lender and milk-strainer. — Boston Tran- 
script. 


‘* Jack Linceln, son of Secretary Lin- 
coln, isa very bright and interesting little 
fellow and affords a considerable amount of 
entertainment to the clerks and visi'ors to 
his father’s office. The other day, he was 
amusing himself by copying the names of 
the Presidents, an | pausing, looked up from 
his work, and with great naivefé remarked, 
‘Why, ever so many of the Presidents were 
named after streets in Chicago.’ ” 


He was a member of the Maine Legis 
lature, and had been sweet toward an Au- 
gusta girl all winter, and had taken her to 
attend the sessions until she was well posted 
in the rules. On the last day of the session, 
as they came near the peanut-stand near 
the door, he said to her:‘May 1 off-r you 
my handful of peanuts?” She responded 
promptly: ‘Ll move toamenid by omitting all 
after the word ‘hand.’” He blushingly ac- 
cepted the amendment, and they adopted it 
unanimously. It was a handsome wedding 
that followed. 


During a shower one day a man carrying 
a very wet umbrella entered a hotel to paya 
call to some one upstairs. After placing 
his umbrella where it might drain, he wrote 
upon a piece of paper and pinned to it the 
sentence: “N. B —This umbrella belongs 
to a man who strikes a 250 pound blow,— 
back in fifteen minutes.” He went bis way 
upstairs, and after an absence of fifteen 
minutes returned to find his umbrella gone, 
and in its place a nute reading: “P. 8.-~ 
Umbrella taken by a man who walks ten 
miles an hour,—won’t be back at all.” 


BABYLAND, 
The only Magazine in the World Ex- 
pressly for Babies. Only 50 cents 


» @ year. 

No home where a baby laughs and coos 
can be complete without this dainty month- 
ly. During the next year it will be more 
delightful than ever. It will have its musi- 
cal jingles, and its sweet amusing stories 
of tiny men and women, and its large, 
beautiul pictures, as heretofore, and will 
be printed in the same large type and on 
the same heavy cream-tint paper. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Barnes is preparing a novel se- 
ries of twelve full page pictures, iliustrat- 
ing ‘‘What Black Eyes and Blue Eyes Saw 
in Foreign Lands.” A beautiful picture 
alphabet will run as awee serial through 
the year, Send the address of your baby, 
and your baby friends, and specimens will 
be sent them. 


Little Folks’ Reader, 
For Public and Private Schools and 
Homes, Only 75 cents a year. 


This refined and charmingly illustrated 
monthly was originally designed as a SPE- 
CIAL READER for the Primary Schools 
of America, but so delightful is it that in 
less than one year it found its way into 
homes, kindergartens and private schools 
all over the country. Clear type, and 
finely printed on heavy paper, WITH A 
TRANSFERABLE STIFF COVER. 


THE PANSY, 


A Pictorial Weekly Paper for Boys and 
Girls. Only 75 cents a year. 

While entertaining for every day in the 
week, this periodical is especially suited for 
Sunday reading—iodeed it is widely taken 
in Sunday-schools all over the country. It 
is edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden, author of 
the Pansy Books. Special trms to Sun- 
day-schools. 


Orders for subscriptions and specimen numbers, 


applications for agencies, special terms and circulars 
may be sent to 


0, LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





- NEWEST AND BEST. 


The Ideal Methods 


For Violin, Guitar, Cornet, Piano, Cab- 
inet Organ, German Accordeon, Flageolet, 
Clarinet, Flute, Fife and Banjo. Eleven 
booker, by Sev. WinNeR, The newe-t aud best cheap 
instructors going, with new, modern and eprightly 
music. The !peaL Metuop Por THE CoRNeT, for 
instance, has 24 instructive pages, and 86 good tunes. 


Price of each book, 75 cents, 





Gounod’s New Oratorio, 


THE REDEMPTION. 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gou- 
nod’s original orchestration, is just out, and its pub- 
lieation is considered the greatess: event of the kind 
si ce the production of Mendelssoln’s Huizan in 
1846. Send at once for specimen copy. 


Price $1.00. 





The Singing School Season is upon ut. Donot 
think of ne slecting our new and very superior books. 
75 cts.] W,O. Per 


THE PEERLESS. KINs’ newest and 


best, is just vut. Greater variety and more perfect 
arra).geinent than any preceding singing Class Book 


by this author. 
THE IDEAL, fvecx! ana “iiteruity the 


beet book, is remarkably well adapted for classes, 
conventions and social singing. 


Any book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO.. Boston. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlsat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with b>ys who are regularly prepariny, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. ILEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
ander the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exerciser. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to parsue one or two branches without the 
fallconfinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE meets the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habite dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in tne prompt and exact 
fuifillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, wh.le their opportanities for learn- 


American Statesmen. 

1, John Quincy Adams. By Joun T. Monsz, 
jan. $1.25. 

2. Alexander Hamilton, 
Lopes. §1.25. 

3. John C. Calhoun, 
$1.25. 


4. Andrew Jackson. By Prof. W. G. Sumwes, 
Yale College. $1.25. 


Admirable brief biographies of leading Amertean 
statesmen, in connection with the political history 
of the country. Beautiful library books. 


2 Several other volumes in preparation 


By Henry Casor 


By Da. H. Vow Hotar. 





American Men of Letters 
Edited by CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


1. Washington Irving. By Caaruzs D. War- 
NER. With fine portrait. $1.25. 


2. Noah Webster, By Honacs E. Scuppmse, 
author of the “Bodley Books.” With fine por- 
trait. $1.25. 


3. Henry PD. Thoreau. By Fraxx B. San- 
woRN. With fine steel portrait. $1.25, 


4. George Ripley. By O. B. Frorninesam. 
With fine portrait. $1.25. 


Excellent brief biographies of men famous ia 
American literature. Beantifal household books, 
each containing a fine steel portrait. 
G7" Several other volumes in preparation. 
Charming Stories. 
By BJORSTJERNE BJORNSON. 
SYNNOVE SOLBAKKEN. 
ARNE. 
A HAPPY BOY, 
THE FISHER MAIDEN. 
THE BRIDAL MARCA. 
CAPTAIN MANSANA. 
16mo. $1.00 each. 
The reading public should know that such books 
are & positive blessing, and like the songs of the best 
poets, awaken thore aspiratiors that elevate and en. 


noble the mind and heart.—New England Journal 
of Education. . . 








Household Education. 
By HARRIET MARTINEAU. = $1.25. 
A book of remarkable wisdom and fall of sngges- 


tions of the greatest value concerning the education 
of children, 


It should be read by all parents, as well as by those 
who have charge of the education of the young.— 
Boston Transcript. 

It is worth its weight in gold,a thousand times 
over, (o parents and all who have to bring up chil- 
dren.—Philadelphia Priss (which expressed this 
opinion in italics). 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price,by the publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4 Park Street................ Boston, Mase. 





The Holiday Book of the Year: 





Sir Walter Scott’s: “The Lady 
of the Lake.” 


An entirely new edition of this matchless Poem, 
with one hundred and twenty new and beautiful il- 
lustrations on wood, from drawings by 

Harry Fenn, 
E. H. Gsrrett, 
L. S. Ipsen, 


Mary Hautock Foortsr, 
J. APPLETON Brown, 
E. H. Haypen. 


Drawn and engraved underthe careofA V. 8. An- 
THONY. Ail the Landscapes from Drawings made 
upon the spot. 


1 vol. octavo. Elegan'ly and appropriately bound, 
with full gilt edges, in box. Price in cloth, $6.00. 
In tree calf or antique morocco, $10.00, 


“ ‘Tue Lapy or THE Lake’ has been chosen as a 
subject for illustration, not only for its picturesque 
features, which invite in an unusual degree the sym- 
pathetic treatment of the artist, but also for the ro- 
mantic prreonal interest which the story inspires, 
and which gives it a close hold on the affections of 
ali readers, It is believed also that the present iilus- 
trated edition will be a welcome souvenir to thous- 
ands of travellers who have visited that beantiful re- 
gion. 


“In order to secure accuracy, as well as freshness 
of treatment, the pubiishers commissioned Mr. A, 
V.S. Anthony, under whoee euperyision this edition 
has been executed, to visit the Scottisn Highlands, 
and make sketches on the spot. Hvery scene of the 
poem was personally visited and sketched by him, and 
these sketches have afforded the basis of the land- 
scapes offered inthis book. These landscaves, for 
obvious reasons, depict the scenery as it is at the 
present time; while the costumes, weapons, and other 
accessories of the figare pieces, are of the period of 
the action of the poem, being carefully studied from 
contemporary pictures a:.d descriptions, or from lat- 
er authorit.tive works.” 


“It will set on the qui vive all lovers of delicious 
verse and exquisite illustration.”"—American Rural 
Home. 

“These iliustrations will do more to realize for us 
what was in the mind of Scott while he was writing 
this charming poem than thousands of imaginary 
designs, no matter how artistic in themselves; or a 
whole library of prose descriptions of Highland !and- 
scapes and knightly costume.”—R. H. Stroppakp, in 
New Yurk Mail and Express, 


W. D. Howells’s Latest and Best 
Novel: 


A Modern Instance. 


1vol.12 mo, 514 pages. Uniform with his former 
works, $1.50. 


*‘Flis beet work, subtie, observant, and strong." 
—Advertiser. 

*-Will confirm the general opinion that its author 
is now publiching the bert novel he has yet pro. 
duced.”’--New York Tribune. 








ing such in youth have t.o often been few. 


‘ 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston, 
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All commanications for the Wowan’s JOURNAL, 
and all letters relating to ite editoria! management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to box 3638, Boston. Remittancerin Re sistered Let- 
ters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. 
Money sent in letters not registered will be at the 
risk of the person -ending it. 

Papers are forwarded until! an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publi her to discontinue ana unti! pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made, 


The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for 
the first evbscription. The change of date printed 
on the paper is a receipt for renewals, This change 
should be made the firat or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is en:losed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

ration of their -ubscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuiuz year withont waiting fora bill. 








STILL IN NEBRASKA. 

Mrs. Lucy Stone and Mr. H. B. Black- 
well have consented, at the urgent invita- 
tion of the Nebraska suffragists, to post- 
pone their return home for ten days or 
more, and devote the time to active work 
in that state. From what we knew of the 
editors of the WomAN’'s JOURNAL, We ex- 
pected that they would find it hard to leave 
“the division under fire.” This is bad for 
the JourNAL, but good for Nebraska. 

A. 8. B. 








_ 
> 


MRS. LIVERMORE “SWAMPED.” 

Mrs. Livermore writes us: ‘‘1 wanted to 
send something for the JouRNAL this week, 
but I am swamped.” And she enters into 
a detail of her week’s engagements which 
bas convinced us, though much against our 
will, that it would be too much to expect 
anything from her this time. 

A. 8. B. 





oe 
A LETTER FROM FRANCE, 


A fraternal letter of greeting was sent by 
the national Woman Suffrage Society of 
Franceto the American Woman Suffrage 
Association in convention at Omaha. It 
arrived too late to be read at the convention, 
and is therefore acknowledged through the 
Woman's JournNnAL. The cordial thanks of 
the American Association are due to Maria 
Desraismes,:Mime. Griess-Traut, and other 
eminent suffragists of France,for their kind 





and encouraging words. A. 8. B. 
ee 
THE NATIONAL WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION, 


The National Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held an excellent convention in Omaha 
last week. The speeches were well report- 
ed in the Omaha Republican. Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Mrs. C. 1. H. Nichols, Mrs. Wallace 
and others of this country, and Miss Becker 
and Mrs. Rebecca Morre of England sent 
letters. After the sessions a pleasant recep- 
tion was held at the Paxton House. Sev- 
eral speakers have remained to canvass the 
state, among whom are Miss Anthony, Mrs 
E. L. Saxon, Mrs. Neymann, Mrs. Shattuck 
and Miss Hindman. On our inside pages 
this week will be found extracts from 
speeches selected from other good ones 
made at these meetings. Next week we 
shall give some more. L. 38. 

Lincoln, Neb., Oct. 6, 1882. 

A PLEASANT CALL, 





A lady who did yeoman service to the 
Sanitary Commission during the war 
dropped in upon us the other day, leading 
her chubby little daughter by the hard, ard 
asked briskly, ‘‘What is the news from Ne- 
braska?” 

We told her. Then she remarked, ‘‘The 
Republican party has lost three votes in our 
family this year by nominating Bishop. 
My husband and father and brother are all 
regular Republicans, but not one of them 
will vote for him, because he doesn’t be- 
lieve in suffrage.” 

“Good!” said we. 

**Yes,”’ she continued, ‘“‘I would not have 
my husband—” she broke off, laughing a 
little, as if she feared she might give us the 
impression that she was a matrimonial des- 
pot, and added with decision: ‘Well, of 
course, my husband votes as he pleases. 
His vote is his own; it does not represent 
me. I don’t approve of the woman who 
locked her husband up on election day to 
keep him from voting the wrong ticket. 
That is destroying the purity of the ballot. 
But I must say I should have been sorry to 
have any man belonging to me vote for 
Bishop.” d 

‘For whom do they vote?” we inquired. 

‘‘My husband and brother are not going 
to vote at all. My father, I think, will vote 
for Butler. He says he has always wanted 
to, but never felt as if he had aright to un-- 
til this year.” 

After some further conversation, she 
broke out: 

“I don’t understand people who say they 
are ‘the only suffragistsin the place.’ What 
business have they to be the only ones? 


went there to live, but now there are 
dozens.” 

“Everybody does not find it so easy to 
make converts. How do you manage it?” 

“I think the first thing is to fipd out 
what anybody’s real objection is. Almost 
always it is some one particular point that 
troubles him. Then I don’t deluge him 
with general suffrage literature, but find an 
argument or a tract which deals with his 
particular difficulty, and give him that. 
Another thing is that I never feel a bit 
tempted to lose my temper when anybody 
argues against suffrage to me, and says 
silly things. 1 think to myself: ‘You poor 
benighted being, you don’t know any bet- 
ter!’ But I'll tell you whom I do get mad 
with, and that is some of the suffragists,— 
the kind that don’t doanything. They say, 
*Yes, oh yes, it’s certainly coming—no two 
ways about it!’ and forget that nothing ever 
comes without bard labor on somebody's 
part. I talk suffrage every good chance I 
get. I talk it every time I go to the meet- 
ings of our temperance union. I don’t get 
time to go very often—I feel as if 1 did my 
most effective temperance work in doing 
suffrage work. But { tell them we shall 
never have the temperance temple till we 
have the suffrage bricks to build it of!” 

Ard with a twinkle in her dark eyes she 
vanished from the office, and left us feeling 
as if a sea-breeze had swept through, scat- 
tering our papers and interrupting our 
work, but leaving us all brighter and fresher 
for its passing. A. & B. 





LOOK TO THE LEGISLATURE, 

The nominations for governor being 
made and the status of the candidates 
clearly defined, the suffragists of Massachu- 
$etis should now turn their attention to the 
legislature, 

Try to secure the nomination of suffra- 
gists. Scrutinize every aspirant to the 
State Senate or Heuse of Representatives. 
Question him, in advance of the caucus. 
If he isin favor of womar suffrage, work 
for h's nomina‘ion. If he is opposed to 
woman suffrage, work for the nomination 
ot s>ine one else, 

If, in spite of your best efforts, an oppo- 
nent of woman suffrage is nominated by 
your party, either for senator or represen- 
tative, do your best to defeat him at the 
polls. Scratch his name from your ticket. 
If any other party has nominated a suffra- 
gist for the position, substitute his name 
for the other. 

We do not aska Republican to cease to 
be a Republican, nor a Democrat to cease 
to be a Democrat. That is not necessary. 
Vote your party’s ticket, but vote tt with 
alterations. A Republican ticket with 
Butler or Almy for governor is a Republi- 
can ticket still. A Democraticticket with an 
antisuffrage senator or representative 
marked out and a suffrage Republican name 
marked in, is a Democratic ticket still. 

If woman suffrage is a principle, we owe 
it a consistent and unflinching support. If 
itis not worth that, it is worth nothing. 
No considerations of general expediency 
have any place here. When the politicians 
of Massachusetts learn by the scratched 
ballots that 20,000 voters have voted against 
Bishop for Almy or Butler, and against 
legislative candidates who are opposed to 
woman suffrage —then a municipal and 
presidential woman suffrage law will be 
enacted. 

Let 20,000 such votes be cast at the com- 
ing election. H. B, B. 


CHIEF JUSTICE PARK’S OPINION, 

The opinion of Chief Justice Park con- 
cerning the legality of the admission of 
Miss Mary Hall of Hartford to the bar, se- 
curing to her the right to practicé in the 
courts of Connecticut, has now been given 
to the public in full. It occupies almost 
two columns of the Hartford Hvening Post, 
and is an able and exhaustive discussion of 
the legal point at issue. The counsel op- 
posed to Miss Hall did not deny that the 
language of the statute is comprehensive 
enough to include women, but claimed that 
at the time when it was passed its applica- 
tion to women was not thought of, while 
the fact that women have never been ad- 
mitted as attorneys, either by the English 
courts or by any of the courts of this coun- 
try, had established a common law disabil- 
ity, which could be removed only by a stat- 
ute intended to have that effect. In reply, 
Chief Justice Park says: 

No one would doubt that a statute passed 
at this time in the same words would be 
sufficient to authorize the admission of wo- 
men to the bar, because it is now a common 
fact, and presumably in the minds of legis- 
lators, that women in different parts of the 
country are and for some time have been 
following the profession of law. But if we 
hold that the construction of the statute is 
to be determined by the admitted fact that 
its application to women was not in the 
minds of the legislators when it was passed, 
where shall we draw the line? All pro- 
gress in social matters is gradual. We pass 
almost imperceptibly from a state of public 
opinion that utterly condemns some course 
of action to one that strongly approves it. 
At what point, in the history of this 
change, shall we regard a statute, the con- 
struction of which is to be affected by it, 
as passed in contemplation of it? When 








There wasn’t a suffragist in —— when I 


the statute we are now considering was 





passed, it probably never entered the mind 
of a single member of the legislature that 
black men would ever be seeking for admis- 
sion under it. Shall we now hold that it 
cannot apply to black men? 

After some further diseussion of this 
point, Judge Park.continues: 


We have some noteworthy illustrations 
of the reeognition of women as eligible or 
appointable to offices under statutes of 
which the language is merely general. 
Thus, women are appointed in all parts of 
the country as postmasters. The act of 
congress of 1825 was the first one confer- 
ring upon the postmaster-general the power 
of appointing postmasters, and it has re- 
mained essentially unchanged to tbe pres- 
enttime. The language of the act is, that 
‘the postmaster-general sball establish post- 
offices and appoint postmasters.” Here 
women are not included, except in the 
general term ‘‘postmasters,” a term which 
seems to imply a male person; and no leg- 
islation from 1825 down to the present time 
authorizes the appointment of women, nor 
is there any reference in terms to women 
until the revision of 1874, which recognizes 
the fact that women had already been ap- 
pointed, in providing that ‘‘the bond of any 
married woman who may be appointed 
postmaster shall be binding on her and her 
sureties.” Some of the higher grades of 
postmaster are appvinted by the president, 
subject to confirmation by the senate, and 
such appointments and confirmations have 
repeatedly been made. The same may be 
said of pension agents. The acts of con- 
gress on the subject have simply authorized 
‘the president, by and with the advice and 
consent of the senate, to appoint all pen- 
sion agents, whvu shall hold their offices for 
the term of. four years, and shall give 
bond,” ete. At the last session of congress 
a married woman in Chicago was appointed 
for a third term pension agent for the state 
of Illinois, and the public papers stated that 
there was not a single vote against her con 
firmation in the senate. Public opinion is 
everywhere approving of such appoint- 
ments. They promote the public interest, 
which is benefited by every legitimate use 
of individual ability, while mere justice, 
which is of interest to all, requires that all 
have the fullest opportunity for the exercise 
of their abilities 

We are not to forget that all statutes are to 
be construed, asfar as posssible. in favor of 
equality of rights, All restrictions upon hu- 
man liberty, all claims for special privileges, 
are to be regarded as having the presumption 
of law against them, and as standing upon 
their defense, and can be sustained, tf at all by 
valid legislation, only by the clear expression 
or clear implication of the law. 


These admirable words, which we have 
put in italics, will give the name of Judge 
Park a right to live in history long after 
the ordinary chief justices of his day are 
forgotten. They express the principle which 
ought to rule, and which will rule moreand 
more as enlightenment increases, in the in- 
terpretation and administration of all law. 

Judge Park’s decision bears the stronger 
witness to his breadth of mind and inde- 
pendence, because he could have found a 
precedent for an adverse decision in the ac- 
tion of the courts of Massachusetts, Wis- 
consin and Illinois, and of the United 
States court of claims. A. 8. B. 
oer 

WOMAN'S RIGHTS AND HORSE-CARS. 

Little side-lights are constantly thrown 
upon the question of woman’s rights by 
paragraphs in the press. Here is a sug- 
gestive letter from the Somerville (Mass. ) 
Journal. 

Editors of the Somerville Journal;— 

The appearance of the new horse cars on 
Summer Street has led me to make some 
reflections in regard to the value of a vote, 
which it may not be unwise to call to the 
attention of thinking people. When the 
new railroad was first proposed, a number 
of gentlemen united in signing a petition 
requesting that the road should not be car- 
ried through Summer Street or Central. 
One street, at the upper end, has many rural 
characteristics, and although we know that 
the road would perhaps raise the value of 
the property for a certain class of purchas- 
ers, with others it would depreciate it, and 
more especial'y would destroy our own 
privacy and repose. 

The persons who started that petition, 
however, never consulted any woman that 
I am aware of, although I, in company 
with another lady, am the largest land 
owner on the street. These gentlemen 
meant no disrespect to us. They simply 
looked at the matter from a purely practi- 
cal point of view. They knew we had no 
vote, and therefore our opinion was of no 
importance whatever in the community. 
Women are allowed the privilege of paying 
exorbitant taxes on unoccupied land, but 
the day-laborer who shovels their paths, 
and pays his po)l tax, has more power in 
the government than they, and can go to 
town meeting and help vote away their 
money. Respectfully yours, 

MartTaa P. Lowe 
oer 


FOUR MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 





From and after September first, we offer 
the WomAN’'s JoURNAL to new subscribers, 
for four months, for fifty cents. We do 
this to induce new subscribers to read it. 
We find that a large number of those who 
subscribe in this way continue to take the 
paper yearafter year. This offer furnishes 
a good opportunity for those who value the 
JOURNAL to send it to their friends who may 
not yet be interested, with the hope of creat- 
ing an interest. Who will thus send two 
copies of the JouRNAL? L. 8. 

The hour of the meeting of registered 
women announced in our last issue, at Wes- 
leyan Hall, on the 2ist inst., has been 
changed"from 10.30 a. M. to3 P. M. 








ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MINNESOTA 
SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The second annual meeting of the Minne- 
sota Woman Suffrage Association met in 
the Friends’ Meeting House, Minneapolis, 
on the 29th of September. In the absence 
of the president, Mrs. Sarah Burger 
Stearns of Duluth, the vice-president, Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson of Red Wing, occupied the 
chair. 

After the appointment of committees on 
credentials and resolutions, aud the reading 
of a report by Mrs. C. Smith, recording sec- 
retary, the chair read a letter from the pres- 
ident, containing advice as to methods of 
work for the coming year, and an encour- 
aging account of the outlook. Mrs, Char- 
lotte 8. Winchell then read in a clear and 
forcible manner the report of Senator Lap- 
ham in behalf of the Senate Committee on 
Woman Suffrage. A discussion ensued as 
to the best plan of work, in which Mrs. 
Winchell, Mrs. Nelson, Mr. Porter Martin 
of Farmington and Mrs. E. Brewster of 
Minneapolis took part. Mrs. Brewster 
paid a warm tribute to the Society of Friends 
in whose church they were met. This re- 
ligious organization had cone much to 
point out and maintain the truth as to wo- 
man’s rights. Mrs. Nelson said that the so- 
ciety of Friends was the only religious or- 
ganization that could furnish a president 
tothe first woman’s rights meeting in this 
country. That meeting was held at Sene- 
ca Falls, N. Y., and Lucretia Mott was the 
president. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The conventionthen took up the unset- 
tled question of plan of work. Mrs. Laura 
Howe Carpenter read a communication 
from Mr. H. B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec. Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, setting 
forth the importacce and feasibility of ask- 
ing for municipal and presidential suffrage. 
The legislature had already by their votes 
granted school suffrage in twelve states 
and temperance suffrage in two. In 
states which could obtain municipal and 
presidential suffrage and the right to vote 
for town and county officers, full suffrage 
would be sure to follow soon. Mrs, Car- 
penter spoke well and sensibly in favor of 
this view. Mrs. A. T. Anderson of Nor- 
cross, and Mre. M. A. Warner of Hamline 
took part in the discussion which followed. 
It was finally decided that the plan of work 
for the coming year be left to the execu- 
tive committee. The following officers were 
then elected: pres‘dent, Mrs. Sarah Burger 
Stearns, of Duluth; vice president, Mrs. 
Julia B. Nelson, of Red Wing; cor. sec., 
Mrs, L. H. Carpenter, of Minneapolis; 
rec. sec., Mrs. Frances P. Sawyer, of 
St. Paul; treasurer, Mrs. M. P. Wheeler, of 
Kasson. The acting president was author- 
ized to appoint the three remaining mem- 
bers of the executive committee. The re- 
port of the treasurer for the closing year, 
Mrs. Hannah J. Maffitt, was read, accepted, 
and referred to the auditing committee. A 
letter from the Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion of Kasson was read by the correspond- 
ing secretary. The letter showed that a 
number of people of Kasson had formed a 
woman suffrage club, several years prior to 
the time of the state organizatiou; that they 
had employed a number of noted suffragist 
lecturers to speak before them; that their 
numbers and influence have steadily in- 
creased until, at the time of writing, they 
number thirty members in constant weekly 
attendance. The society was made auxil- 
iary to the state association in March, 1882. 
Mrs. Nelson paid a warm tribute to the 
women of Kesson, who, she said, are the 
true pioneers of woman suffrage in Minne- 
sota. 

Miss ‘Eloise Butler of Minneapolis then 
read for the corresponding secretary two 
letters, one from the president of the Amer- 
ican Woman Suffrage Association, Hon. 
Erasmus M. Correll, of Hebron, Nebraska, 
and one from the vice-president of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, of Fayetteville, New 
York. 

A little time was then left in which to 
answer any question or objection which 
apy one in the audience might wish to ask 
or to make, The first question was: ‘‘Is 
suffrage a natural or a conventional right?”’. 
Mrs. Nelson was selected to reply to this, 
which she did, showing in an effective man- 
ner that, to whatever conclusion a person 
might come, the truth remained that suf- 
frage was no less the right of woman than 
of man. 

The next question, ‘*Will the best women 
vote?” was answered by Mrs. H. A. Hobart, 
of Red Wing. Mrs. Hobart related a few 
facts which had come under the observa- 
tion of may intelligent people of Minne- 
sota in the operation of school suffrage, 
showing that not only will the best women 
vote, but that they will vote long before 
their less intelligent and less refined sisters. 
One instance related by Mrs. Hobart was 
of a well known school district in the vi- 
cinity of one of our largest cities, where the 
school management had fallen into the 
hands of several ignorant and arbitrary 
3aloon-keepers. When*the women of the 
district could vote, they felt that the time 
had come to make a change of school 





officers. They walked: to the polls on the 


—— 


day of election, many in calico dresses and 
sunbonnets, but with earnest and womanly 
hearts in their bosoms, and elected a new 
board of trustees in whose hands the school 
at once improved and has continued to im. 
prove ever since. 

The next question, ‘‘Was St. Paul in 
favor of the woman suffrage movement?” 
and another Of similar nature, were given 
to the Rev. W. W. Satterlee of Minne. 
apolis, who replied to them to the great 
satisfaction of the audience. 

Mrs. A. T. Anderson advocated the 
claims of the Western Woman’s Journal, 
published in Linceln, Neb. She said that 
however warm their hearts might be, they 
could never accomplish much unless their 
heads were right also. By supporting the 
paper referred to they would aid the Ne- 
braska suffragists. Nothing ever aided 
the temperance cause in Minnesota so much 
as the victory in Iowa, and so nothing will 
ever he)p the suffragists of this state more 
than a victory of the cause in Nebraska. It 
was decided by the executive committee 
that the association could contribute the 
sum of ten dollars to the work in Nebraska, 
To this the Hon. Richard Chute added 
five dollars more. 

The following resolutions were submitted 
by the committee and adopted: 

Resolved, that the ballot is as much the in- 
herent right of woman as it is of man. 

Resolved, that it is our duty, as members 
of this association, to press on the attention 
of women of our state in the small towns, 
villages and townships, as well as in the 
larger cities, the importance of using the 
power already granted them to vote for 
school officers, aside from the interest we 
take in the education of our children. We 
consider this privilege an entering wedge 
that we must use in the accomplishment of 
our purpose. 

Resolved, that we approve of the plan of 
petitioning the state legislatures us a means 
of influencing the national government 
rather than the submission ot this question 
to the votes of the people. 


Resolved, that the thanks of the conven-— 


tion be given to the Friends’ organization 
for the use of their building for the holding 
of meetings for the purpose of advancing 
the cause of women. 

Mr. Bixby offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, that the state of Minnesota in 
granting women the right to vote on the 
school question has established their right 
to the elective franchise, and we therefore 
demand that they be now allowed to enjoy 
all their rights the same as men, 


The resolutions were adopted, and the 
meeting then adjourned. 


EVENING SESSION. 


There was a large attendance at the even- 
ing meeting. Mrs. Charlotte Yau Cleve of 
Minneapolis was the first speaker. There 
was a great war going on, she said, between 
right and weeed, virtue and vice. The 
reserve forces of the army are being called 
out. The reserves ure the women of the 
world, and they must go out to the batile 
because the army in the field now is unable 
to cope with the foe. If women had had 
an opportunity to vote for municipal officers 
during the past, the vices that are now ram- 
pant in the city would have been put down 
long ago, 

Mrs. Carpenter read an interesting paper 
on ‘“‘Who Are the Friends of Woman Suf- 
frage?” The speaker quoted from Plato, 
one of the friends of woman, who said that 
the same opportunity of self-government 
which makes » man a good guardian will 
make a woman a good guardian for 
their original nature isthe same. Herbert 
pe pe says that however much the giving 
of political power to women may disagree 
wih our notions of propriety, such a con- 
cession is unquestionably right and good. 
George Eliot, Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
and John Stuart Mill all contended that 
women have equal rights with men. Our 
own country has produced the following: 


Abigail Adamy, wife of one President and ° 


mother of another; Garrison, Whittier, 
Beecher, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Lucretia 
Mott, Emerson, Wendell Phillips, Margaret 
Fuller (who was born fifty years before her 
time), Horace Greeley, James Freeman 
Clarke, Theodore Parker, Bishops Simpson, 
Havenand Whipple, all of whom have said 
noble things in favor of woman’s rights. 

Mrs. Nelson then read a bright poem in 
reply to the statement, ‘‘Ladies don’t want 
to vote.” It was humorous and a severe 
criticism of the affirmation. 

Mrs. Viola F. Miner next read an essay. 
She referred to the arguments of those who 
advocate woman suffrage on an educational 
basis, and maintained that such a scheme 
would not work well, It has been urged 
that every woman to have a vote should 
have completed a grammar school course or 
its equivalent, Fancy, ssid the speaker, a 
woman of fifty years of age submitting her- 
self to such an ordeal! She may be aclear- 
headed woman, well able to decide right- 
fully as to who woul:! make the best mayor 
of the city, but yet not able to pass such an 
educational examination, A strong point 
in favorof woman suffrage lies in the fact 
that the liquor element presents a firm front 
against it. At least two of the national po- 
litical parties have realized the importance 
of the woman suffrage movement, and 
have each introduced into their platform a 
plank in woman's favor. 


After a few closing remarks from the 
president, the meeting adjourned. 

A private letter from a Indy who was 
present at the Minnesota convention says: 
‘Our meeting, in respect to numbers, class 
of people attending. and general interest, 
was a success. A beautiful white-haired 
old lady said to me the next day, “You 
have made a beautiful beginning. There 
was not One word uttered at your meeting 
that would antagonize the doubtful or 
alienate your husbands and brothers.”' 
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TO THE CHILDREN OF AMERICA. 


The Longfellow Memorial Association 
has been organized in Cambridge, Mass., 
to provide a suitable Memorial to the poet 
near his home. There is a piece of land op- 
posite the house in which he lived, which 
was kept, open during Mr. Longfellow’s life- 
time that he might have a free view of the 
Charles River and the hills beyond. It was 
jn aroom looking out upon this favorite 
scene that he wrote Excelsior, The Chil- 
dren’s Hour, Maidenhood, and other poems 
which have made his name dear to the 
young, and the Association aims to buy the 
land, lay it out asa garden, build there a 
memorial to the poet, and keep the place, 
so endeared by association, forever open to 
the public. 

The contribution of one dollar or more 
makes one an honorary member of the as- 
sociation; but in order to give the children 
throughout America a share in this memo- 
rial, the association invites contributions of 
ten cents. In order that it may be made 
easier to collect and forward tiese gifts, 
teachers and superintendents are requested 
toact as agents. For every ten such sub- 
scriptions a package of ten memorial cards 
will be mailed to the address of the sender 
in order to be distributed to the several con- 
tributors. The card contains an excellent 
portrait of Mr. Longfellow, a view of the 
house in which he lived and one of his 
poems in a facsimile of his handwriting. It 
is also thought thata package of these cards 
may sometimes be found an acceptable and 
appropriate present from teachers to schol- 
ars. 

Contributions should be sent to John 
Bartlett, Treasurer, P. O. Box 1590, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Single cards will not be sent. 

H. E. ScuppEr. 
Francis CoGswELu. 
T. W. Hicernson. 
Committee on the Children’s Contributions. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
ted 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


The comet is an early visitor, being visi- 
ble here about five o’clock in the morning. 


The board of trade of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
have tendered the free use of their room to 
the state suffrage society for the campaign. 


Cotton in the Brazos bottom, Texas, is in 
many places as high as an ordinary door, 
and is breaking down from its own weight. 


Herbert Spencer’s disease is insomnia. 
We wonder if he ever tried to effect a cure 
by attending church.—Zz. 

A Bimpoon county. Ky.. belle glories in 
a head of hair which is seventy inches long 
and very thick. She has refused $80 for 
it. 

A romantic Kentucky coupie—the bride 
a girl of sixteen—were married in the Goth- 
ic chapel of the Mammoth Cave, two miles 
under ground, a few days ago. 


It is the easiest thing in the world to dis- 
tinguish between the English lord and his 
American copy, commonly called a snob. 
The Englishman always speaks well of his 
own country. 

Many parties in the South are now ex- 
perimenting in the manufacture of sugar 
from watermelons. A bright, clear syrup 
is made in the proportion of one gallon to 
eleven gallons of juice. 

The proposition has been made to employ 
@ woman as an assistant to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction in Brooklyn, 
to supervise the work done in the primary 
departments of the public schools. 

The head chief of the Pima Indians has cut 
his hair short, dresses in American clothes 
and regularly attends church. Members of 
the tribe are erecting a small chape! at 
Blackwater. 


Near Bayou Chicot, La., a woman was 
recently attacked by a large wildcat. She 
caught the animal by the throat, and, 
although it bit and scratched her terribly, 
she held it until she choked it to death. 


The 400th anniversary of Martin Luther’s 
birthday will occur on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1883. A Lutheran synod in this country 
has already begun to prepare for a suitable 
¢elebration of that day. 


In the latest volume of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the lives of Lagrange and La- 
place have been intrusted to a lady, Miss 
A. M. Clerke, who seems desirous to emu- 
late the acquirements of Mrs. Somerville. 








A wide-awake young lady at Elizabeth- 
town, Ky., had her father’s wheat field 
gleaned after it had been harvested, secur- 
ing fifty bushels of grain, which will afford 
a handsome contribution to her pin money 
for the winter. 


The London Truth wants to know why 
women srenot paid the same as men for 
doing precisely the same work. We are 
unable to guess, unless it be that women are 
not subject to such heavy expenses for 
drink and tobacco. 


The Kansas newspapers warn benevolent 
people in the East against paying money to 
travelling impostors for the support of 
colored refugees in Kansas. The refugees 
are not suffering, and the persons soliciting 
aid for them should be handed .over te the 
, Police. 








A marble cenotaph, with inscription and 
portrait-bust, has just been placed in Dun- 
fermline Abbey, as a memorial of Lady 
Charlotte Locker, sister of the late Earl of 
Elgin, and wife of Dr. Frederick Locker, 
the poet. lt was executed by Miss Mary 
Grant, of London. 


New Orleans must be a paradise for wash- 
erwomen. One of the profession there, it 
is said, has in the past fifteen years raised a 
family of fatherless children, purchased a 
handsome house and has $10,000 laid away 
for a rainy day. All the money, it is 
claimed, was earned at the wash-tub. 

The Register-Call states that some days 
ago a young mountain lion leaped upon Mrs, 
Griffith Thompson as she was crossing the 
mountain range, above Central, fastening 
his teeth in her leftarm. The lady grasped 
the savage beast by the throat and held it 
until it was choked to death. 


The latest reported wonder of the Yel- 
lowstone National Park is a natural gold- 
plating apparatus in the shape of a geyser. 
It is said that a piece of metal held in the 
geyser during the eruption becomes plated 
with a durable thickness of gold. The 
Salt Lake Tribune is responsible for the 
truth of the report. 


A little black terrier at Americus, Ga., has 
guitted his home and friends and joined a 
herd of goats. He sleeps with them, attends 
them in their rambles, plays with the kids, 
and does all he can to conform his manners 
to those of his new associates. The dog 
has gone so far as to abandon the society of 
his own race. 


Small-pox appears to have taken posses- 
ion of Cupe Town, where the number of 
cases is not less than 2000, and the number 
of deaths 600. Natives are the greatest suf- 
ferers, but the disease has reached the mili- 
tary. At the diamond fields, illegal meas- 
ures are taken to exclude persons who are 
suspected of having the disease. 


The Pall Mall Gazette urges the advocates 
of women's rights and the agitators of 
their higher education to give their warm- 
est support to lawn tennis, since with in- 
creased exercise will come higher mental as 
well as physical capacities, and in a couple 
of generations the race will be the gaincr— 
our grandchildren will be finer men and wo- 
men than we, and men will have devel- 
oped a stage nearer to perfection. 


Judge Kingman of Wyoming territory 
has been doing solid work for the impartial 
suffrage amendment in Nebraska. He tells 
‘the old, old story” of the grand results of 
woman suffrage in Wyoming. He “teils 
the story simply, asto alittle child,” but 
when he has finished, the opponents of wo- 
man suffrage feel like getting bebinda cot- 
tonwood stump and hating themselves to 
death. — Western Woman's Journal. 


Mrs. J. N. Martin of Tecumseh, Neb. 
writes to the Western Woman's Journal: 
“TI wish to ask if there are not a few 
ladies in every county, having a team at 
their command, who would canvass among 
the country population for signers to the 
petitions? Notso much to get names, as 
tu make an opportunity to talk upon equal 
rights, and to distribute suffrage literature. 
I do not suggest more than I intend to do 
myself. I propose to give October in this 
way. Beinga bee-keeper, I cannot do it 
svoner.” 


There have been female cricket players 
in England. In 1797 a match was played 
in the parish of Bury between eleven mar 
ried women and eleven maidens, which 
was won by the matrons by eighty runs. 
In 1811 two women elevens selected from 
Surrey and Hamphhire, played « match at 
Ball’s Pond for five hundred guineas, The 
contest was promoted by two sporting noble- 
men. The performers were of all ages and 
sizes—from fourteen to sixty. ‘The young 
wore shawls and the old long cloaks. 
Hampshire’s color was blue, while Surrey 
sported blue and orange. Surrey’s best 
bowler and runner was Ann Baker, who 
was sixty years of age. Hampshire won, 
—Sunday Budget. 


Our Continent, Judge Tourgee’s weekly 
magazine, owes much of its success to 
women, The department of illustration 
has been from the beginning in the hands 
of Miss Emily Sartain, an artist of no 
mean gifts, whose father, Mr. John Sartain, 
may be regarded as the originator of en. 
graving in America. Louise Stockton, a 
well-known magazine writer, and the au- 
thor of ‘‘Dorothea,” in the Round Robin 
Series, is editorial contributor; while Mrs. 
Helen Campbell is the literary editor, and 
has charge also of the Household depart- 
ment, which she conducts with marked 
ability. Her novel, ‘‘Under Green Apple 
Boughe,” printed as a serial in the first vol- 
ume of Our Continent, has just been issued 
by Fords, Howard & Hulbert of New York, 
together with a book on various social 
problems—‘‘The Problem of the Poor: A 
Record of Quiet Work in Unquiet Places.” 


The Boston Pilot (Roman Catholic) hay- 
ing violently denounced the suffrage plank 
in the Massachusetts Democratic platform, 
the Boston Globe forcibly and logically 
replies: ‘‘The editor of the Pilot was a dele- 
gate to the convention which adopted the 
suffrage plank in the platform, which it 


condemns, He raised no protest sgainst 

its adoption. He went to his sanctum and 

branded the intelligent men who framed it 

as demagogues. We did not think this was 

right then,and we have not changed our opin- 

ion yet. It now says the plank was ‘‘adopted | 
without consideration.” We would call its 

attention to the fact that the committee on 

resolutions consisted of such men as Albert 

Palmer of Boston, Charles P. Thompson of 

Gloucester, Henry Walker of Boston, John 

K. Tarbox of Lawrence, A. C. Woodworth 

of Chicopee, H. E. Falesof Milford, Ed- 

ward Avery of Braintree and Nicholas 

Hathaway of Fall River, and that these men 

are as capable of determining what Demo- 

cratic principles are as the editor of the 

Pilot. We would also call attention to the 

fact that the resolution which meets the 

Pilot's disapproval was warmly discussed on 

the floor of the convention, and, after the 

discussion, was adopted by an overwhelm- 

ing majority.” 

We have received the first copy of a new 

illustrated monthly magazine, which bears 

the peculiar name of ‘‘The Wheelman,” 

and is devoted to the bicycle. It will dis- 

cuss all improvements relating to the wheel, 

It will treat of the evolution and growth of 

the bicycle from an historical stand-point; 

will contain sketches of bicycling experien- 
ces, accounts of tours through America, 
England, and the countries of Europe; ar- 
ticles upon bicycling in England, France, 
and Germany, and discussions of the hy- 
giene of bicycling by prominent physicians. 
The ‘‘Romance and Humor” of the wheel 
will be embodied in bright stories and po- 
ems. Improvements as they are made, rela- 
ting toland and marine bicvcles and tri- 
cycles, will be described and their practica- 
bility discussed. The magazine will von- 
tain illustrated articles, describing the man- 
ufacture of bicycles in this country and in 
Europe, and a question drawer, in which 
all questions of general bicyclical interest 
will receive due consideration. Mr. Cherles 
E. Pratt, whose encyclopedic, accurate 
and scientific knowledge of all matters per- 
taining to the wheel bas made him the high- 
est American authority upon these matters, 
has consented to contribute to this depart- 
ment. He will also furnish articles upon 
the legal and legislative interests of the bi- 
cycle. Melville Dewey, A. M., Librarian 
of Wellesley College, will contribute to a 
department devoted to the tricyle. The 
year’s issue will form a book of over nine 
hundred pages, which will he virtually an 
encyclopedia of historical, scientifle and 
practical information in regard to the bicy- 
cle. So says the circular, and the appear- 
ance of the first number is attractive 
and fromising. It is published at 608 
Washington street, Boston. 





Pall and Winter Milner 
NEW LOCATION AND OPENING. 
Mrs. JULIA FOWLE 


No. 6 WINTER ST, 


(Corn. WASHINGTON St., Room 3, Up One Fiteut), 
announces to her friends and the lady public that 
having had her 


OPENING 


On October 10 and 11, she will now be pleased to 
show all the novelties of the season from late Paris 
importations. : 

Mrs. Fow.e makes a speciality of FICTING the 
Bonnet and Hat to the head, and ADVISING as to 
colors for the complexion, 

Particular attention given to CHILDREN’S and 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the Millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, 
whe-her purchase: are made or not, 





6 WINTER STREET, 


(Cor. Washington street), Boston, 


LADIES! 


Get your Beaver, Felt and Straw Hats refinished to 
look like new at HODGE'’S BLEAUHERY, No. 11 
Winter street, 





College of Physicians g Surgeons 
OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annnal Course of Instruction October 11 
and closes second Wednesday in May. Titus College 
is regularin all respects, graded, and open to men 
and women alike. 

‘Terms: $90 payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advarvee. For an- 
nouncement and oOtner particulare, address A. B. 
MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 713 Tremont Street, 
Buston, Mass. 


Stylographic Pens. 
Livermore 66 occes. cocccee GQ RoE 


Cross Pen Co, ** ecccecce.eeses BeOO 
Mackinnon Pen Iridium..... ..... 4.00 
All the above styles are the short plain. If long 
and gold-mountea, price is higher. Sent post-paid. 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire Street, Boston, 


PHOTOGRAPH | ,.0na.“Watto & GAY, Sis: 








ALBUMS. — 184 Devonshire street 





snd examined it. 


eee eee ewww ceseet* ee: 
- - B 


Patented February 24, 
1880. 


{Mention this paper.) 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a 
ing support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period when 
bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most i i 


. DOCTOR GRAY’S 
Back-Supporting Shoulder-Brace. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” 


The trath of this old adage is 


forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been avoided. 

Yor the parpone of correcting thie evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOU LDER-BRACE has been devised, and eo ¢ ff. ctual is it in accomplish- 
; ing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all 
it ix spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have teen 


who have worn it, and 


rfect strengthen- 
All ten- 


mportant item. 


Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving 

the hips entirely from the drag of both. 
Price $1.50, Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 
give waist measnre outride of dress, 


GEO. FROST & CO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass, 


In ordering, 
Agents and Canvassers wanted. 








INGRAINS 


In the following Fashion- 
able Shadings: 


TERRA COTTA, 
OLD COLD, 
PEACOCK, 
MAROONS, 

BLUES, 
CREENS, 
OLIVES. 


Jolin H. Pray Sons & Co 


_558 & 560 Washington Street. 








Lelia Josephine Robinson, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 
5 Pemberton Square, 

BOSTON. 
Admitted to the Bar, June 1882. 


Room 39. 


Mrs. L. H. PUTNAM, 
ART PARLOR, 
22 Winter St., Boston. 


NEW AND ARTISTIC DESIGNS. 


Instruction in Kensington, Arasene, Mosaic Work 
and Plush Stitch. An Hour lesson, 75 cents, 


Mrs, Emily J. F. Newhall’s- 


Farmily and Day School 
FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG LADIAS, 
91 Newbury Street........ ........ Boston. 


Special attention given to the needs, tastes and 
disposition of each pupil. 

Thorough instruction in English branches and lan- 
guages. Girls fitted for Harvard and other colleges, 
R-gular courses in Natural Science. The study of 
History, Geography and Art, aided by weekly visits 
to the Art Museum, aud by the use of the Stereopti- 
con. 

A epecial course in Medieval History. 

Pupils admitted to any class, for one quarter or 


more. 
For Catalogue address the Principal. 





CARPETS! 


-AT— 


Manufacturers Prices, 
A Special Line. 


Royal Wiltons, at 
$2.00. 


MOQUETTES, 
$1.75. 


Royal Velvets, 


$1.50. 


S-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1.25. 


Tapestry Brassels, 
15 Cents, 
THREE-PLYS, 
$1.10. 


EXTRA SUPERFINES, 
85 Cents. 


ENGLISH SHEET OIL 
$1.00. 


Rugs, Mats, &c., 


— \) 


Dobson’s, 


525 & 527 WASHINGTON ST. 


BOSTON. 














Danner Revolving Bookease 





The only perfect device for combining the smallest 
‘pace with the greatest convenience in shelving 
books. Now offered at prices so low that three hund- 
red volumes can be shelved as cheaply as in ordinary 
cases made by the carpenter. Send for fally illustra- 
ted circular, orcall. 


LE, SCHOOL FURNISHING CO. 





27 to 33 FRANKLIN ST. 











SCHOOL SUITS 


In Large Varicty of Patterns, 
Cut and Made in the Neatest, 
Most Stylish and Substantial 
Manner and ut Prices that will 
be Popular with all, 


COMMONWEALTH 
Clothing House, 


680 Washington St., Cor. Beach, 


GEO, W. WARREN, Manager. 





NEW STYLES 


—IN— 


Dress Reform 


BATES | 
WAIST. 


(A perfect snbdstitate 
for corset#) $1.75, 
Union Under Flan- 
ncls,Chemisettes,etc., 
made to order. 
"Send for Iilus- 
trated Catalogue free. 
=, 129 Tremont rt.. Boxton. Mase. 





MISS C. ww. . 





LETTER Only 50 cts. Sent postpaid. Silver-plat- 
ed. Guaranteed accurate; never 

$C ALE out of order, and weighs up to twelve 

| ounces, Wholesale and retail. WARD 

& GAY, Stationers, 184 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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HOW I WOULD BE LOVED. 


BY ELIZA WOODWORTH. 
As the rea loves the land, 
The +trong, all-embracing sea,— 
For it blesses the fruitful and frozen strand, 
It laves the fringe of the smiling lea, 
And sings to cities and crowded coasts, 
And its voice is the murmur of hosts, 
As it glides 
With mystical tides 
Round the orient slopes, where, in exquisite calm, 
Bloom the lily and rose, thrive the pine and the 
m; 
And it pours 
Past the desolate shores; 
Lo! it chants by the sullen and bare, 

A pealm resounds through the wintry air!— 
Thus love shall bless the dull wastes in me, 
As the bleak, fruitless wilds and the frozen isles 
Are bleesed by the strong deep sea. 

— Zion's Herald. 
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A DREAM. 


BY WILLIAM ALLINGHAM,. 


I heard a dog how! in the moonlight night, 
And I went to the window to see the sight; 
All the dead that ever | knew 

Going one by one and two by two. 


On they passed, and on they passed; 
Townsfeliows ali from first to last; 

Born in the moonlight of the lane, 

And quenched in the heavy shadow again. 


School wmates, marching as when we played 
At soldiers once—but now more staid; 

Thos: were the strangest sight to me 

Who were drowned, | knew, in the awful sea. 


Straight and handsome folk; bent and weak too; 
Aud come that I loved, and gasped to speak to; 
Some but a day in their cuurchy ard bed; 

And sume that I had not known were dead. 


A long, long crowd, where each seemed lonely. 
And yet of them all there was one, one only, 
That raised a head, or looked my way; 

Aud she seemed to linger, but might not stay. 


On, on, a moving bridge they made 

Across the moun stream, from shade to shade; 
Young and oid, women and men; 

Many long-fbryot, but remembered then. 


And first there came a bitter laughter, 
And a sound of tears a moment after; 
And then a music ro lofty and gay 
That every morning, day by day, 
1 strive to recall it if 1 may. 
~*oe- 

A VISION OF BRIGHT SEAS, 

BY ¥. W. TABER. 

I never think without a thrill 

Of wild and pure delight 
Of all the leagues of blue, blue sea 
Whicu I have sa.ied o'er merrily, 

In day or dead of night. 





With moon and stars, at morn and eve, 
in suuny wind and shower, 

flow often path it worked in me, 

That myetery of the kingly sea, 
With joyous spells uf powert 


Methinks that laid, as I am now, 
Upon the rack cf pain, 

The biiny eeaweed's fragrant breath 

On old St. Hilda's breezy heath 
Might woo health back again. 


O, it is well sick men should go 
Unto the royal sea; 

For on their souls as on a glass, 

From its bright fields the breath doth pass 
Of its infinity. 


Go forth from thy sick-room this day, 
My languid heart! go forth; 

Mount on the merry moorland breeze, 

Anu sweep all o’er the murmuring seas 
We've known in south or north! 


Waves rock and flow, ships come and go, 
And cities are displayed 

Apparelled in tr .nsparent air, 

With quays and ha:bors: surely ne’er 
Was Merlin eo obeyed! 


O blise! what lights the sun and moon 
Have scattered o’er the sea, 
Which, though to others they would seem 
Confused into a radiant dream, 
Are all distinct to me. 


My mother taught me how to love 
The mystery of the sea; 

She sported with my childish wonder 

At ita white waves aud gentle thunder,— 
Like a man’s deep voice to me. 


‘When in my sou! dim thoughts awoke, 
She helped to set them free; 
T learned fiom ocean’s murmurings 
How infinite, eternal thi.gs, 
Though viewless, yet could be. 


In gentle moods I love the hills 
Because they bound my  tpirit; 

Bat to the broad, blue sea I fly, 

When 1 would fuel the destiny 
Immortal souls inherit. 


oe 


HALF A LOAF. 





“‘‘Half aloafis better than no bread,’ 
Chariie.” 

Little Mabel Castleton said this wistfully, 
her eyes, as she spoke, wandering to the 
cradle, where two curly heads were ly- 
ing. 

e But when one bas had the whole loaf, 
May, one does not exactly relish the half 
rations you mention,” suid Charlie moodily. 
But hiseyes followed his wife’s to the cosy 
nest of the twin babies. 

“It is a bad time of year to be out of a 
situation,” said Mabel, after a long silence, 
“and many of whom we know are idle. It 
would not be very easy to findemployment 


now. 
“You think I had better remain with Mr. 
Mifflin.” 
“Ido. ‘ell me exactly what he said to 
you.” 


“The substance of what he said was sim- 
ply this:Business is so very dull that he is ob- 


with him for ten years, and he was plqased 
to say lam very useful to him, and he is 
very unwilling to part with me. But he 
can give me but half my present salary, 
though he promises to raise it when business 
prospects brighten. . 1 don’t know what to 
do. Weare none too rich at my present 
salary.” 

‘Yet we've saved something each month, 

Besides, dear, we have not tried to be eco- 
nomical. There are many ways in which I 
could save.” 

‘‘And make a perfect slave of yourself.” 

‘Not a bit of it. I have plenty of leisure 
time now that May and Bella can amuse 
each other. Come, Charlie, accept Mr. 
Mifflin’s offer. You may hear of something 
better, even if yon remain there; but don’t 
throw yourself out of a situation in the 
dead of winter, for my sake and the child- 
ren’s,” 

The last argument conquered. Charlie 
knew too well that it would be almost use- 
less to look for a new situation, for the 
whole town was echoing Mr. Mifflin’s cry 
of hard times. The small nest-egg in the 
bank would soon melt away, when it be- 
came the sole support of four; and so, kiss- 
ing Mabel, he promised to follow her ad- 
vice. But it! cost his pride a sore 
wrench. 

He had entered the service of his present 
employer at seventeen, and slowly, steadily 
gaining favor by dint of faithfully perform- 
ing every duty, he had won his way to the 
desk of head clerk. Not until he had ac- 
quired this position and the handsome sala- 
ry accompanying it would he ask Mabel to 
become his wife, furnishing a pretty cot- 
tage home from his savings and giving her 
a thoroughly comfortable income for house- 
keeping expenses, He was not extravagant, 
but it pleased him to see his wife well- 
dressed, to give her an efficient servant, to 
have his twin girls ever presentalle, his ta- 
ble well-appointed. All this had been easy 
enough upon his salury, and there had been 
something added for three years to the lit- 
tle bank fund. 

But to doall this upon half the present 
income was simply impossible. House rent 
must be paid and the sum remaining each 
month would have to be carefully calculated 
to meet all the expenses, leaving but little 
for pleasure or extravagance of dress. 

“Then what would Will say?” 

Will Castleton was Charlie’s cousin who 
had been his life-long companion. Togeth- 
er they had left the school room for a busi- 
ness position, Will entering the grain store 
of Harvey & Russell at the same time 
Charlie had taken the place in Mr. Mifflin’s 
dry goods store. Shoulder to sLoulder the 
young men had worked their way, till this 
finaucial crisis had brought all business 
men into temporary difficulties of greater 
or less magnitude. 

Will had expressed the warmest indigna- 
tion at the proposal made his cousin, 
strongly advising him to throw up his situ- 
ation and ‘‘see how old Mifflin would get 
along without him,” and Charlie, before 
seeing Mabel, was guite ready to follow his 
advice. 

He knew Will would think him mean- 
spirited to remain upon half salary, and yet 
Mabel was right. Half a loaf is better than 
no bread, 

And while Charlie Castleton was thus 
weighing the pros and cons of his decision, 
Mr. Mifflin was listening to the counsel of 
his old friend and chum, the senior partner 
of the firm that had been Gardner and Mif- 
flin, and who, though he had retired years 
before, was still the friend and frequent ad- 
viser of his former partner. 

“Tt is a mistake, Mifflin,” he said. ‘You 
had better send young Castleton about his 
business and engage an entirely new bovuk- 
keeper. You will find that half pay means 
half service, mark my word.” , 

‘But I might search C from end to 
end and not find a clerk competent to take 
his piace.” 

“Then pay him full salary.” 

“I cannot do it unless I reduce the num- 
ber of salesmen, and I am short-handed 
now. There is but one way to keep my 
head above water. You see Clark’s failure 
involves me very heavily and’’— 

And the worried man of business entered 
into explanations of his difficulties not nec- 
essary to repeat here. 

It touched Charlie Castleton deeply when 
entering the counting house to announce 
his determination to remain in his old po- 
sition, to see the face of his employer 
brighten. And as Charlie spoke the large 
eyes grew brighter and he smiled pleasantly 
as he said: 

“Thank you, Charlie. It wou'd have 
caused me serious embarrassmeut to lose 
you and Lam heartily glad you will s‘ay. 
I trust you will not long be obliged to take 
asmaull salary, but circumstances compel 
me to economize.” 

“You have been a_ kind employer 
to me for ten years,” replied Cuarlie, 
“and if Lam really of any more value 
to you than another would be in my place 
I will not desert you.” 

And looking into the careworn face that 
trouble was marking more deeply than age, 
Charlie resolved to serve Mr. Mifflin more 
faithfully in his perplexities than in his 





It was not long before the old gentleman 
felt the sympathy of his young clerk and 
looked to him as he never did before, for 
advice as well as service. He admitted him 
to confidential relations, explained to him 
the difficulties caused by the failure of 
other firma; some heavily indebted to the 
firm of Joel Mifflin, others upon whom he 
had depended for goods obtained upon 
credit. 

Day by day, asthe hard, trying winter 
wore away, the two friends grew faster, and 
so far from lessening his work, Charlie 
found himself willingly lifting some of his 
employer's burdens upon his own shoulders, 

He gave more time to business and he 
was gaining an insight into it of which an 
opportunity had never been given him. 

And Mabel, at home, was bravely taking 
her share of the diminished loaf with a 
smiling face and acheerful heart. As far 
as might be she kept from Charlie a know]- 
edge of her domestic economies, but some 
of them were apparent. 

The woman whose competent aid demand- 
ed high wages was dismissed, and a half- 
grown girl engaged to mind the babies 
while Mabel cooked and washed and ironed 
and sewed, meeting difficulties with a cour- 
ageous heart. She had never been a drone 
in the world’s hive, having been a buay little 
dressmaker before Charlie Castleton won 
her heart and took her to preside over his 
pretty home. 

But for three years of her married life she 
had been much petted, and there were many 
pleasures to put aside, many dollars well 
weighed before they were spent. 

It was with a heart full of pardonable tri- 
umph that the young couple at the end of 
the year of reduced pay found they were 
still out of debt and had not touched the 
nest-egg in the bank. 

‘You see, Charlie, we made the half loaf 
go round,” said Mabel, as they went care- 
fully over the year’s expense book. 

“There are no crumbs,” he said witha 
weary face, 

‘“‘Never mind that; it was better than 
idleness,” 

‘You are right; and there was more than 
that, Mabel. I bave been able to help Mr. 
Mifllir more than I could have done in our 
old relations to each other. His complexi- 
ties made him long for some one to whom be 
could speak confidentially, and when the ice 
was once broken he took me fully into his 
business confidence. I could often suggest 
a way outof difficulty that had not occurred 
to him, and even when I was not of actual 
use to him it wasa relief to pour out his 
troubles to some one who was in full sym-- 
pathy with him.” 

*‘But you have worked very hard, Char- 
lie. I never saw you so tired as you often 
have been this year, and your face is more 
careworn than it has ever been.” 

‘‘Well, itis some comfort to know that 
business prospectsare growing brighter. By 
closest economy Mr. Mifflin has managed to 
meet the obligations he was afraid would 
ruin him and there is # good lookout for the 
coming year.” 

‘Will he give you a whole loaf yet, Char- 
lie?” 

‘Not yet, I think. Never mind. 
will not despond yet.” 

‘“Despond! I guess not. I am going to 
have some of those crumbs you were speak- 
ing of next year. I have learned some val- 
uable lessons in saving.” 

The second year was certainly not an easy 
one to Mabel. <A wee baby, in addition to 
the three year old twins, kept the mother's 
hands busy, while there was no decrease in 
the household work. Many articles of cloth 
ing and huusekeeping, too, that lasted well 
one year, were past service in the second, 
and it was not so easy to replace them. 
Often Mabel feared the saving fora ‘‘rainy 
day” must be broken in upon, but she kept 
all such fears shut up in her own heart and 
always hada bright word of cheer for tired 
Charlie when he came home. 

She never told bim that the late breakfast 
that she had planned to let the babies sleep 
while he ate has early one comprised none of 
the little tempting dishes of his own meal, 
but was literally bread and milk six morn- 
ings out of the seven. She never let him 
know that the reason she suggested his lunch 
down town, to save the long walk home, was 
really to save the price of that meal toward 
the dinner, the dainty little parcel he carried 
never costing the price of a regular meal 
for them all. 

She did not tell him that she was cutting 
up her old dresses to clothe the twin girls, 
and sewing busily every leisure moment to 
keep all the little ones tidy. 

And yet there came a day in June, when 
six months of the second year were almost 
gone, when she spent the last dollar of the 
week's money while the week was half 
gone. Charley had given her, long before, 
some signed checks to meet such an emer- 
gency, but it was her pride to think that 
not one of them had been presented at the 
bank. 

She took one from the desk where they 
had lain so long and spread it out before 
her, calculating with puckers on her pretty 
face, how small a sum she could stretch 
over the necessary expenses, 

‘I hate to begin,” she said half aloud; 
‘if once we break in upon that money, it 


We 


There was no alternative but debt, and 
Mabel knew that Charlie would never be 
willing to owe any man a cent while he 
had a cent with which to pay him. So, 
witb a great sigh, she dipped the pen in the 
ink to fill out the blank check. Before it 
touched the paper, however, she paused, 
listening. There was astep in the ball that 
was not that of the nurse or her charges, a 
voice ringing out full and clear, calling:— 

‘‘Mabel! Where are you, May?” 

‘Here, in my room,” she answered. “Oh 
Charlie, what is it?” 

For the face at the door was so radiant 
that all care seemed to have slipped from it 
forever. 

“Good news, May! And yet—perhaps 
I should feel sorrow, too, only I did not 
know him.” 

‘*What are you talking about?” 

“Did you read this morning's paper?” 

ot 

“Did you notice the death of Amos 
Gardner?” 

“No. Is that the Mr. Gardner who used 
to be Mr. Mifflin’s partner before you went 
into the store?” 

‘Yes; he was a bachelor, and he has left 
his whole estate to Mr. Mifflin except a few 
legacies. The store will be closed till after 
the funeral; so we have three days’ holiday, 
May.” 

‘Lam glad you will be able to rest!” 

“But that is not all. Do you guess the 
rest?” 

‘You are to have your old salary again!” 

“More than that Mr. Mifflin took me 
to his house this morning and told me all 
his plans, He will enlarge his business and 
take on all his old salesmen who are will- 
ing tocome. He has given me permission 
to offer a position to Will Castleton, who 
has been nearly a year out of employment 
because he would not accept your theory of 
‘half a loaf’ being ‘better than no bread,’ ” 

“ITknow. Poor Will! Iam afraid that 
Maria had a worse year than ours has been, 
Charlie.” 

‘‘Nor is this all, May.”’ 

**More good news still?” 

‘More still! Mr. Gardner, Mr. Mifflin 
says, did me some injustice some time by 
supposing that I would proportion my work 
to the decrease in my salary. To atone for 
this he has left me five thousand dollars.” 

“Oh, Charlie!” : 

“Hold on, little woman; he also advised 

Mr. Mifflin in their very last interview, to 
reward me for my faithful, disinterested de- 
votion to him io his late difficulties, by 
taking me as a partner in the business,” 
‘Charlie! Oh, my Charlie! I must either 
laugh or cry,” said Mabel. almost. hysteri- 
cally. 
‘Laugh, then, by all means! The new 
firm of Mifflin & Castleton must not be 
christened by tears, even happy ones! Hur- 
ral! who says after this that half a loaf is 
no better than no bread ?”—Selected. 
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SIGNS OF THE TIMES. 


In a lecture delivered at Cooper Institute, 
Feb. 2, 1860, by Henry Ward Beecher, on 
‘*Woman’s Influence in Politics,” he made 
these remarks: 

“I know of no reason why woman should 
not walk with equal steps, and hand in hand 
with man, from the cradle to the throne, 
and from the throne to the grave. There is 
not one thing that man ought to do, there 
is not one thing which ought to be done, 
which woman ought not to be permitted to 
do if she has the capacity for doing it. And 
wherever in all equitable and just functions 
of civil society, woman has power to do, as 
women do it, athing which man has power 
to do, as men do it, she is as much called to 
act, and has as much right to act, as he. 
And I do not ask this for woman’s sake. 
My plea is not for woman. My plea is for 
man. And I take the ground that we need 
an enlarged sphere for woman. Men rob 
themselves and society by prohibiting wo- 
man from doing things which she is able 
and fiitedto do. I will state my position 
distinctly. Woman ought to have the same 
right of suffrage that man has. I stand to- 
night the advocate of man’s rights; and be- 
cause we need it, woman should be eligible 
to public trusts, and should have the same 
liberty of suffrage that man now has.” 
Twenty-two years ago that speech was 
made, and to-day other men areawaking to 
the fact that they need women in politics as 
well as in the home. 

Last week I attended a camp meeting in 
Pennsylvania. One afternoon was given to 
the discussion of temperance, for the subject 
of prohibition is now before the people of 
that state. 1 was pleased when several of 
the old farmers said, with emphasis and 
emotion: ‘‘Oh,I wish the women could vote!” 
and the sentiment was echoed, after the 
good old Methodist fashion, from congrega- 
tion and pulpit with ‘“‘Amen! Amen!” 

One good sister said she did not think 
anytiiing would be gained by taking women 
from the home into politics. They could 
influence their sons and husbands in the 
right, and so on in the stereotyped fash- 
ion. 

A reverend gentleman near me said sotto 
voce: ‘‘*Them’s not my sentiments.’ Woman 
can’t influence her sons in politics, when 











liged to curtail bis expenses, and he must 
discharge some of his clerks. 1 have been 


more prosperous days, 


will melt away like snow before the sun.” 


they learn that she has no political rights. 





That’s played out now. We want women’s 
votes,” 

The next day I picked up a speech of Goy 
St. John’s, delivered in Des Moines, lowa, 
Jan. 27, 1882, wherein he says: ‘Men of 
Iowa—I mean you men who vote—(I1 wish ] 
could say you women who vote, for if ths 
wives and mothers of this state could stand 
behind the power of the ballot, there would 
be no necessity for a meeting like this,”) 
(Applause.) The New York Semi-weekly 


Tribune quotes from the Waterbury Amerj. 
can: 

The following amusing story is told of g 
recent political episode: “At the Republi. 
can Convention held in Winston, N. ¢. 
the other night, to nominate candidates for 
the legislature and the county offices, Mr. 
Tavis, a German, was nominated for Houge 
delegate. Ca!ls were made for him, and he 
arose, smiling, and said; ‘I tanks you, shen. 
tilmen, very much, indeed. I makes no 
speech.’ He then took hisseat. Chairman 
Goslen said: ‘Of course you accept the nom. 
ination and can make your speech some oth. 
ertime.’ ‘Vell,’ said Tavis, rising, ‘I-don't 
know so vell as dot. 1 vill dink on it, and 
must first ask my vife abod it.’ The con. 
ven'ion took a recess for him to ask his 
wife.” It strikes one casually that if other 
statesmen should first consult their wives 
before accepting nominations, or at least 
carry their wives with them into polities, it 
would be better for pelitics if not for the 
wives, 


So from North and South and East and 
West the cry comes: ‘*Women wanted in 
politics,” Are the women ready? 

In the expressive language of Margaret 
Fuller ‘‘Earth awaits her Queen.” It isto be 
hoped that she will be royally equipped for 
regcant duties when she is actually called to 
the throne. 

You who have worked so long and 
earnestly in this field know that many 
women have been and still are indifferent to 
their political rights and duties—so much so 
that the affirmation is often made that wo- 
men would not want to vote even if they 
had the right. The leaders of the temper- 
ance movement have tried to keep the suf- 
frage question out of it, fearing that its in- 
troduction would lessen their chances of 
success by making the movement obnox- 
ious to many. But it ‘‘will not down.” 

It is not the abstract question of justice 
that is going to awaken in men and women 
a desire for civ:l equality. It must come 
through # personal need. The koowledge 
of the forces that are banded together in the 
interests of intemperance, and the appalling 
prospect of moral ruin that awaits our na- 
tion if they succeed, is what impels good 
men to stretch out their hands for woman's 
belp in the great struggle. It is the deso- 
lating touch upon their hearts and hamee 
that is arousing women and awakening in 
their hearts a desire for a more potent 
weapon than words and ‘‘silent influence.” 
Butas yet they are only half aroused. Would 
the women of New York or New Jersey, 
or of the Southern states, or even of New 
England, vote if the polls were thrown 
open to them to-day? A few would, but I 
believe not the mass, The women of lowa 
would, or the women of Kansas, or Nvb- 
raska, The wave is rolling toward the East, 
and this question of temperance is a great 
propelling power. It comes home to the 
hearts of more women, and with greater 
power, than the apparently less personal 
question of equal suffrage. Women who 
would shrink from the discussion of politi- 
cal questions, who claim no more political 
rights, are anxious to grasp any weapon that 
shall arm them effectually for this fight; 
and they begin to comprehend that no 
weapon can be as effective as the ballot. 

Mary A. ALLEN, M. D. 
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Over a rustic fountain in the Isle of 
Wight is an American shield bearing the 
following lines, written by the poet Long- 
fellow for the purpose in 1868: 








“O traveller, stay thy weary feet, 
Drit.k of this fountain pure and sweet; 
1t flows for?poor and nch the same, 

Then go thy way, remembering still 
The wayside well benea h the hill— 
The cup of water in His name.” 

Oswaldus Norhingerus, who was famous 
for his minute contrivances, is said to have 
made 1600 dishes of turned ivory, all per- 
fect and complete in every part, yet so 
small, thin and slender, that all of them 
were included at once in a cup turned out 
of a peppercorn of the common size, 
They were almost invisible to the eye. 


Apphia Howard, in the Providence Press, 
gives the following reminiscence of Long- 
fellow: “I recall another little visit, when 
I was invited to lunch with the poet and 
his friend Greene. Curiously enough, and 
a rare thing it was in that family, with its 
many guests, | imagine, there were no other 
persons at the table; and when, after our 
first wants were supplied, Mr. Longfellow 
sent the servant away, there were we three, 
and nomore. Mr. Greene and I appeared 
on that occasion in the réle of invalids, but 
we broke down very badly in it. The gen- 
ial and witty conversation of our host, in 
connection with the fact that we were with- 
out our waiter, and were determined not to 
take anything that should recall her, and 
thus cause a break in the entire coziness’ of 
our repast, stimulated our appetites to such 
gastronomic feats that Mr. Longfellow was 
forced to run around the table more than 
once to shave ham for the vigorous eating 
of his feeble friends.” 
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CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








THE GIANT MaAGOG. 


The whole population of the village was 

ing down the street, but Dr. Hicks was 

ing up. His black coat was buttoned 
more tightly than usual about his spare 
form; his eyes glared rebukingly through 
pis spectacles upon his neighbors hurrying 
py to the circus. 

The doctor, in his quiet house on the bill, 
pad a dozen boys, who, under his teaching, 
were preparing for college. He knew that 
they were hard at work now. with the win- 
dows closed to keep out the sound of the 
pand and the cheering under the big tent. 
He had attended to that before going out. 

By dint of controlling boys twenty years, 
the doctor had begun to look upon all man 
kind as his pupils. He would have liked to 
tweak the ears of the ‘squire or set him 
down to ninety lines of Virgil when he saw 
him going under the canvas cover. 

The next moment the good old man 
stopped appalled. There was his senior 
class—the three boys who were reading the 
[liad—standing at the ticket office—high 
hats, downy upper lips, canes, and all. 

“Young men, I thought better of you than 
this.” 

“We had a half-holiday, you remember, 
doctor.” 

“But to spend it in this scene of folly! 
You intend to become a physician, Mr. 
Maury. What confidence would a dying 
patient have in you, who had seen you star- 
ing at these painted creatures and human 
monstrosities? I do not exercise my author- 
ity. -Lonly’ask you to consider your own 
self-respect.” 

The boys grew red and angry. They had 
planned this visit for days. The doctor 
stood looking anxiously into their faces. 
Maury laughed. 

“We'll not go, sir. But out of respect to 
you; not to ourselves, Come, boys.” 

Maury, who was always spokesman and 
jeader, had not the least doubt that the boys 
would follow him. The doctor looked af- 
ter him with friendly eyes. Judge Lloyd 
came up at the moment and said,— 

“It is easy to see who is your favorite 
scholar.” 

“No, no. Charley is not my best Gre- 
cian, and is deficient in mathematics. But 
he is an independent, high-spirited lad. 
Good blood. I knew his father well—James 
Maury.” 

‘‘An orphan, eh?” 

“Yes, His guardian sent him to me ten 
years ago. There was property enough, it 
seems, to educate him, and no more. The 
boy has hada lonely life euvugh. He hao 
no kinsfolk nor friends. The other boys 
have letters, boxes, visits from their friends, 
and go home in the holidays; but Maury 
has nothing to give interest to his life—ex- 
vept, indeed, the wish not to disgrace the 
Maury name.” 

“It you please, sir, this is for you,” said 
a queer-looking boy, running against the 
doctor’s legs and handing him a note. 


“DEAR Sir:’—the note ran—‘‘l am the 
uncle and only living kinsman of your pu- 
pil, Charles Maury. As I wish to confer 
with you in reference to the boy, and can- 
not come to you, 1 shall feel myself greatly 
indebted to you if you will accompany the 
bearer, who will lead you to me. 

“Respectfully, 
“Was. K. Sperry.” 

“*Uncle!’ ‘Maury!’ Most extraordinary 
coincidence. Ah! here is a postscript: 

“You will oblige me by keeping this 
communcation a secret, especially from my 
nephew.’ 

‘And where is Mr. Sperry?” demanded 
the doctor, turuing to the boy. 

“T’ll take you to him,” he said, and he 
began to dodge through the crowd, the 
doctor following him. Finally he entered 
a house with windows looking to the circus. 

The doctor sat down, bewildered by the 
sudden summons, the beating of drums, 
and the clangor of cymbals. 

‘Mr. Sperry, being a stranger, has doubt- 
less blundered into lodgings in this place. 
It must de exceedingly unpleasant for a man 
of refinement to be within hearing of all 
this vulgarity. Ishall take him home with 
me at once. ‘Sperry?’ Yes. Charley’s father 
did marry a Sperry. Old Maryland family. 
Very strange I never heard of him before, 
though.” 

‘rhe doctor's eyes, as he meditated, wan- 
dered to the window. Opposite was a large 
opening in the canvas tent. The interior 
was in direct view. The doctor was human. 
He looked, rose, walked to the window. 

The county had emptied itself into the 
circus. The massed heads rose, tier upon 
tier,from the tan-bark tothe roof. The ring 
master strutted into the centre of the cir- 
cle, whipin hand. 

“I have the pleasure, ladies and gentle. 
men, of introducing to you the world-re- 
nowned giant, Magog, measuring seven feet 
five inches from head to heel. Step out, 
Magog!” 

Magog entered the arena, clothed in scar- 
let, with nodding plumes in an immense 
chapeau. 

“One of a family of giants,” shouted the 
showman. ‘Father and mother both giants. 


Magog. Feel his arms, gentlemen. Solid 
flesh. No deception.” 

The great creature stood still while a 
crowd of men and boys pinched and finger- 
ed hislimbs. The doctor turned away with 
a sudden feeling of nausea. If this mon- 
strosity had any human feeling, what tor- 
tures he must undergo to be thus exhibited 
asa beast. ‘‘But is it possible,” thought 
the doctor, ‘‘that he is but an animal, after 
all?” 

‘‘Where is Mr. Sperry?” he demanded 
impatiently of the boy. But that youth was 
staring through the windows into the tent. 

“Circus is broken up. Magog’s comin’ 
this way,” he cried. 

**Magog?”’ 

**He lodges here, sir.” 

The doctor would have escaped, bat it 
was too late. The door opened, and the’ 
great mass of flesh, scarlet and nodding 
plumes entered. It filled the room. The 
doctor gasped for breath. 

**I will go elsewhere to meet Mr. Sperry,” 
he said. 

‘*Why,” laughed the boy, ‘‘this gentleman 
is Mr. Sperry.” 

Magog motioned the stunned doctor to a 
seat, and waited until the boy left the room 
before he spoke. 

‘Tam Charles Maury’s uncle,” he then 
said, ina voice singularly low and almost 
tremulous. ‘1 know all that you would 
say,” he hastened to add——‘‘the disgrace, 
the misery to him. Perhaps the boy can be 
saved from knowing it. That is why I sent 
for you.” 

Ile leaned his head on his great staff, and 
was silent. The doctor could not speak. 
The monster had some of the feelings of a 
man. That was plain;but this poor Char- 
ley—to find one of his family and kins- 
folk in this—a creature not only set apart 
by nature from his kind, but so degraded as 
to be willing to make a show of himself! 

‘Charles does not know that he has any 
living kinsfolk,” he said guardedly.—*‘Is it 
necessary that he should know?” 

“That is for you to determine, doctor,” 
said Magog, in the same low, humble voice. 

“I will tell you the circumstances: 

“I was his mother’s only brother. Owing 
to my—my misfortune” glancing hastily 
down at himself—‘'I never was able to 
enter any professién or trade. My father 
left mea small farm in Maryland—barely 
f enough to support me and the black ser- 
vants who waited on me. 

‘It is avery pretty place,” he said, his 
grave face lightening. ‘‘When Jenny died 
—that was Charley’s mother—they brought 
the boy home to me. He was a noble boy. 
He is very different from a)l other boys, 
still?” 

‘Yes. no doubt.” 

‘Well, sir, I used to think much of that 
boy's future. He had no chance of an edu- 


cation. I had a bare pittance, he had noth- 
ing.” 

‘Pardon me. His father left some prop- 
erty?” 


“Nota penny. Tocut the matter short, 
there was but one way to give him a chance 
to make a man of himself, and so I took it.” 

“You have exhibited yourself, so as to 
educate this boy? The money has come 
from you?” 

The doctor rose as he spoke. His voice 
failed him, but he held out his hand. 

“IT honor you. You have done a noble 
deed. And it was just now that I had 
thought you—” 

“A brute,” said Magog, with a feeble 
laugh. ‘‘A great many people feel that 
way, but not all! God made us all with the 
same feeliags, no matter how hideous our 
bodies. Many of the people who look at 
me remember that.” 

“This life must heve been a terrible one 
to a man of sensitive feelings.” 

“It has not been pleasant,” said Magog, 
quietly; ‘‘but the boy has been happy. He 
will take his place in the world; but we 
giants are not a strong race.” He paused, 
with asmile on his face. ‘‘The exposure 
and fatigue have brought disease. The 
physicians say that my death will be sud- 
den, and, if I continue in this life, imme- 
diate. I sent for you to ask what is to be- 
come of Charles. I have saved a sum suffi- 
cient to carry him through his medical 
course, which I will leave in your bands. 
The boy need never know me. When you 
have this money secure, I shal! be content- 
ed. The end may come when God pleases.” 

‘*You do not wish to see the boy, or speak 
to him?” the doctur asked, looking keenly 
at him. 

The great creature trembled through all 
his unwieldy body, but answered quietly,— 

“Ll would give years of my life to touch 
his hand. Why sir, what has kept me up 
through this life of torture but the thought 
of him? But no, no. Do not bring him 
here; he would despise me. I could bear 
that from other children, but not from 
Charley.” 

‘You have left the matter with me,” said 
the doctor, rising resolutely. ‘'I am going 
to tell him the whole story. I am going to 
bring him to you. Nota word, Mr. Sper- 
ry; I know I am right.” 

But the doctor went home in a sort of 
anxiety. He was by no means sure the re- 
sult would be right. Young Maury was a 





reticent, silent boy, proud of his name and 


blood. Was he capable of appreciating the 
noble self-sacrifice of his uncle's life? ‘‘If 
he does not, I shall be tempted to turn him 
out of my school,” muttered the doctor. 

He told Charley the story that evening. 
The boy listened without a word. When 
he had heard it ali, he arose and took his 
hat. He was very pale. 

‘‘Where is my uncle?” he asked. 

‘I suppose in the circus, Itis the hour 
for the evening performance,” stammered 
the doctor. 

“You will come with me,” he said, going 
to the door. 

The doctor followed meekly. Whea they 
reached the street, outside of the circus, a 
great crowd was in wild excitement. 

“The giant Magog, he is dying!” some of 
them cried. 

**Where is he?” 

‘In that side tent, there. 
arena, poor monster.” 

A few moments laterthe crowd about the 
fallen Biant was thrust aside, and Charley 
Maury rushed forward, dragging one of the 
most skillful physicians in the town to his 
side. 

‘You must save him! He is my uncle, 
He is the only friend I have in the world!” 
he cried. 

‘‘Uncle!” muttered tipsy Joe Hill. ‘‘Why,’ 
I thought that young man was a gentle- 
man.” 

Charley caught the words. 

‘This is a gentleman,” he said, laying his 
hand on poor Magog. ‘‘As noble a gentle- 
man as ever God made.” 

The doctor drove the crowd out of the 
tent. When Magog opened his eyes they 
rested on Charley kneeling before him, and 
they filled with sudden terror. He strug- 
gled to rise. 

“Do you know who I am?” he whis- 
pered, 

“Oh, why did you not tell me before?” 
cried Charley. ‘‘I have been so alone in 
the world! I will never leave you again, 
uncle. I shall havea home now like other 
boys.” 

His uncle looked at him bewildered. 
Was the boy actually rejoicing to have 
found him? 

“But you forget that 1 am a giant, and 
have followed this low busiuess.’” 

“There could not be too much of you,” 
he said; ‘‘surely not too much of such an 
uncle as you.” 

‘*How do you feel now, sir?’ asked the 
physician, anxiously. 
“Better, doctor; 

now.” 

He did not die. Charley seemed sudden- 
ly grown into manhood. He hurried his 
uncle back to Maryland, took possession of 
the old farm, taught and studied by turns, 
until he had gained his profession. Heisa 
physician now, with a loving little wife, and 
two rosy boys, who, like himself, declare 
every day that they havethe best uncle in 
the world, and that there never can be too 
much of him.—Selected 


He fell in the 


I can’t afford to die 


—_ “> —— 


During the early part of the late war, 
Gen. Chatfield of New York went out to 
visit some Ohio regiments, when the fol- 
lowing incident of the movement was re- 
lated to him: As they went along on their 
way some of the soldiers stepped out of 
the ranks and ‘‘confiscated” a couple of 
geese, and at the suggestion of an ingeni- 
ous fellow and a natural ‘‘bummer,” one 
of the drummers unheaded his instrument 
and put the captured birds in. Shortly 
afterwards the colonel came along, and no- 
ticing that the boy shirked his usual drum 
whacks, rode up to him and said; ‘‘Why 
don’t you beat that drum?” ‘‘Colonel,” 
said the startled musician, ‘‘] want to 
speak to you.” The colonel drew still 
closer to him, and, bending down his head, 
said: ‘‘Well, what have you to say?” The 
drummer whispered: ‘‘Colonel, I’ve got a 
couple of geese in here.” The colonel 
straightened up and gravely said: ‘* Well, 
if you’re sick and can’t play, you needn’t,” 
and then rode on. It is needless to add that 
the colonel] had roast goose that night. 


An Italian desirous of securing English 
custom has opened a hotel at Pompeii, 
known as the Hotel de Bellevue, and his 
advertisement reads ss follows: ‘‘That ho- 
tel open since a few days is renowned for 
cleanness of apartments and linen, for ex- 
actness of service, and for excellence of the 
true French cookery. Being situated at 
proximity with regeneration, it will be pro- 
pitious to receive families whatever which 
shall desire to reside alternatively into this 
town to visit the monuments newly found, 
and to breathe thither the salubrity of the 
air. The establishment will avail to all the 
travelers visitors of that sepult city, and to 
the visitors (willing to draw antiquities) a 
great disorder and extensive contour of the 
iron whay. People will find equally thither 
complete sortment of strange wines and of 
kingdom, hotel and cold baths, stables and 
coach houses, the whole with very moder- 
ate prices. Now all the application and en- 
deavors of the host will tend always to cor- 
respond to the tastes and desires of their 
customers, which will acquire without doubt 
to him into that town the reputation whom 





he is ambitious.” 


MEDICAL REGISTER. | 
Drs. Colby & Taylor, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. Mm. 
Wedneedav and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





‘ve 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIc, 
AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN. 

All CHRONIC Diveases, especially of WOMEN 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICLIY 
isa wonderfal remedial agent in RH&UMATISM, 
Nervous Deoility, and Paralysis, when jadiciously 
applied. Toe 5000 of her Imperial RHEUMATIC 
PLASTERS which she has sold the past three 
years speak for themselves, LADIE+’ SUPPORT 
ERS. ELAST:C BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 
Dr. Richards’ SKIRT and HOS SUPPORTERS, 
which everv woman and child onght to wear. SYR 
INGES, RUBBER URINALS, &c, can be found as 
usual at her office, 


28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Max«- 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES 
With Equal Stud‘tes, Duties, and Priv- 


ileges,. 
The lectures of the year begin in October and 
continue to June. bie Medica) School was 


one of the first in thie country to require a pre 
liminary examination and to furnish a three 
years’ graded course. To secure still more thorougr 
results an optional four years’ course is established 
by which the graduate attaine an additional degree 
in Medicine and Surgery as an evidence of study. 
The New Englan emale Medical College, the 
firat school everestablished for the medical clucation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
anited with Boston University School of Medicine. 
mR... announcemente or information, address the 
ean. 


1. T. TALBOT, M.D. 


66 Marlborough St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College Chicago 


The annual session commences abont the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
tom commences about March 1, and continues 12 
weeks, 

Che requirements for admission, the course o: 
study, and the requirements for graduation fally 
equal to contiguous colleges. 

Prof Wm. 4. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prot, 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


The3.d Winter Session will open on Thorsday,Oct 
{ ,1882, in the new college building. Clinical in- 
struction is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Penneyl- 
vania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopaedic Hospi- 
tals. Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demon- 
strations, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for ex- 
pense of material and apparatus) to all matriculates 
of theyear. For further information address, 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Medical Dean,, 
No. Colege Ave. and 21st St.. Paw 


“WOMAN AT WORK,” 


A LITERARY MAGAZINE, 
DEVOTED TO THE RECORD AND ENCOURAGEMENT OP 
WOMAN'S WORK. 
Subscription, $1.50 year in advance; 15 Cents a copy. 

This monthly occupies a distinctive field of its 
own, national in character, broad in principle, taking 
for ite motto the time-honored command: ‘Give her 
of the fruit of her hands and let her own works 
praise her in the gates." 

The leading Serial, ‘‘Why is it So?” is a story of 
great power and pathos, embodying many phases of 
woman’s lifeand work. Literary articles by talent- 
ed writers add value to every number. 

“The Teacher's Desk,” “The Fireside,” “The 
Easy Chair,’ and “Our World,” are all suggestive 
titles for the departments. In the latter, all reforms, 
missions and industries have a place and a welcome. 
No effort will be spared to make Woman at WorK 
the beat publication of its class, 


Energetic, intelligent Canvassers wanted! 
to whom liberal commissions wil! be paid. Address 
WUMAN AT WORK, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 





May be found in great variety 
at any season of the year at 
Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 

184 Devonshire Street, Bostor. 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


The Duties of Women, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of uoble living,’’ says 
William Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman's daties,”’says 
Col. Higginson. 








New cheapedition, paper binding.........26 cents. 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial ..$1.00 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


STUDENTS’ 
NOTE BOOKS. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cents; Tender- 
loin steak, 20cents. Allthe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season. cooked to order, at very reasonable 


prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 
72 A WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made 
Costly outfit free. Address Tavs & Co,, Au- 
gusta, Maine. 


BIRTH DAY 
CARDS. 


In Manilla or white paper, 5 
cents each and upwards, 
Wholesale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
184 Devonshire St., Boston 





Plain, Fringed and Hand Painted. 
The finest foreign and American 
makes, at a wide range of prices 

Whoiezale and Retail, 
WARD & GAY, Stationers, 
18+ Devonshire St., Boston 


$66 








a week in your own town. Terms and 5$ 








DISEASES CURED, 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, 

Massage and Movement Cure, at No. 

19 Temple Place, Boston, Mass,, 
by Dr. W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
genial disposition, large sympathies, and st 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, am 
peculiarly fit him totreat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features, 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among then 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in the country. 

Dr. Rhodes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
ns a Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

OF all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, Las 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recove: 
at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his 
life was prolonged and made more comfortable b 
the treatment, was gratefully acknowledged by h 
family, and admitted by his former medical advisers, 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as a physician, was 
expressed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by sending for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Ruopes, and were restored to health, 
One more case we wil! mention,—ason of the late 
Prof, Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to Dr, 
RuopveEs, almost completely paralyzed, so that even 
his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs were 
drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of the cords, 
his brain and heart were both affected, the latter to 
such an extent, that you could hear it beat in an ad- 
pining room, In fact the boy was given over to die 
y the physicians attending him. Finally, as a last 
resort, his mother brought him to Dr. Ruomers, and 
in twelve weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely 
cured, and is now in pertect health. His cure was 
regarded by his relatives as almost miraculous; but 
tie facts,as stated above, are too well known to admit 
of doubt. 

That vipe and profound scholar, Pror. CALVIN BE, 
Stowe, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Utowe 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dr, 
Ruopes, who within a few months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his grati- 
tude to Dr. Ruopes, by sending him over one hun. 
dred patients, every one of whom has been cured by 
his treatment. 

The Hon, W1Lt14M D. Hooxer, of San Francis: 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be pi 
under Dr, Ruopes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most prominent 
physicians, both at home and abroad. After being 
under Dr, Ruopes’ treatment five months, he was 
restored to health, and returned to his home a happy 
man. 

We might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopegs’ successful 
treatment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life 
callupoh Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass,,and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment, 
Business men and Ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment. 


TO MOTHERS. © 
DO YOU REALIZE 


That the great mortality from Cholera Infantam can 
be stopped?’ Every fourth baby born dies before it 
is a year old, and from forty to fifty-three per cent. 
of them from diseases of thedigestion. That means 
that your infants are not properly nourished, even if 
they are pursed by yourself. How can it be other- 
wi-e when your diet consists of improper things? 

You consume much milk daily if you take nothing 
woree in drinks to increase the quantity that yon can 
give them, forgetting that you are reducing the qual- 
ity, making it a greater tax for you and your child to 
digest milk coming from cows that are pregnant, 
which is the case nine months yearly, ana po cow 
will euckle her calf when pregnant, and the remain- 
ing three months they are in fever avout one-half 
the time, monthly, showing that there is no protec- 
tion from one cow’s milk, unless they are spayed, or 
even from two cows, unless they are farrow cows; 
and in either case the milk is of different quality, 
and should be treated differertly. 

Babies brought up by hand are fed largely on man- 
ufactured food from graine. The experiments of 
Schiffer, Korwin and many others go to show that 
they contain more starch and less gluten than com- 
mon flour, and that contains less gluten than the 
wheat itis made from. This increased per cent. of 
starch has caused the death of many infants. 

An infant of two or three weeks old requires fif- 
teen to thirty minutes to transform starch into sugars 
one two months, one to two minutes; and at eleven 
months the digestive power of the saliva of an infant 
is equal to that of an adult. Confirmed by the re- 
duced mortality, after they arrive at that ave, starch 
in different kinds of food requires different lengths 
of time to transform it into sugar. From the 


George 





Potato. to 4 hours. 
CRB. 0 00....08 134 to 2 hours. 
Wheat 4g to 1 hour, 
Barley. to 15 minutes. 
BEB. cccccccsccecces. to 7 minutes. 
Rye.... to 6 minutes. 
Maize or corn........ 2 to 3 minutes. 


Many infants grow fat on improper food, and at 
the same time are gradually laying the foundation 
for fntare disease, and to reduce it you must change 
the diet. A ratural food for infants must serve two 
purposes and consist of two classes of constituents, 
First, it must be in the infant supply the growing 
tiseues with sufficient material to supply the wastes 
and furnish snfficjent for the system for the growin 
wants. If not, the infant must perieh. The samei 
the infant is not furnished with food that will far- 
rish heat sufficient to keep up the proportions of an 
equitable temperature and the fanctions of the or- 
gans, mainly those of respiration. The first is ob- 
tained from the albuminous substances, the other 
from the carbo hydrate-. 

Both of which can be found in Murdock’s Liquid 
Food in a greater per cent. than any food known, it 
being beef, mutton and fruits, condensed many fold 
and free of insoluble matter, and can be retained by 
the stomach of sny infant when so weak as to refuse 
water; and fed wit: one-half the usual quantity of 
milk will nourish the child equal to those nourished 
by the best of mothers; and infants are so well nour- 
ished that take it that not a case of cholera infantum 
has been known to cecur, noralife lost from caol- 
era infantum when used by a physician. 





» x 
i 
I LIKE IT. 

To the nursing mother it is an invalaable aid in 
eupplying those elements of food necessary to nour- 
ish both her infant and hereelf. 

Dr. H. B. Ordway,of Portland, writes us that “last 
season was the first he has had in a practice of over 
twenty years that he has not lost infants from chol- 
era infantum, and in all cases he gave Murdock’s 
Liquid Food, and with infants brought up by hand 
he prefers it to all other foods."’ 

ye can furnish many testimonials from physicians 
that have been equally as successfal in saving infants 
when reduced ¥ dis: ase so low that they refused all 
food and their lives were despaired of. 

We have re-published the essay given by the City 
of Brussels to all mothers, and f has redaced the 
mortality a very large per cent. at Brussels. 

Ask your druguist for it, or write to us direct; also 
for Essays on Manufactured Foods; Essays on Meat 
Extracts; Essayson Milk. 1 0z., 15 cents; 6 oz., 55 
cents; 12 oz., $1. 


I WANT IT. 





outfit free. Address H. Hattett & Vo 
Portland, Maine. 
$5 20 t day at home. Samples worth 
to Bs free. Addresa ‘Stinson & Co 
Portland, Maine. 


MURDOCE LIQUID FOOD COMPANY, BOSTON. 
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NERVOUSNESS OF WOMEN. 


It isa noticeable fact that some whose 
names stand high as scholars and men of 
ability in their profession, seem to jump at 
conclusions, with very little of the logical 
reasoning supposed to be characteristic of 
their sex, whenever they happen to speak of 
anything which has to do with the welfare 
or advancement of women. It is worth onr 
while to examine, and see how far their 
statements are correct, 

In the midst of much sound advice in re- 
gard to the physical training and education 
of girls, Dr. Hamilton Osgood alludes to the 
nervousness and restlessness of women, and 
then says: 

Ican mention two women, honored by 
our sex as well as their own, who are large- 
ly responsible for the present restlessness of 
many of theirsisters, Their are noble, cul- 
tured women, of great influence. One of 
thém confessed toa patient of mine that 
last year nervous exhaustion nearly made 
her insane, and incidentally remarked that 
at her last confinement she sent off her 
proof-sheeets aud at the same moment call- 
ed for her doctorandhernurse. The other 
admitted that, in spite of all she had said 
in public touching the rights of women, 
her persistent, unrestful labor had so ex- 
hausted her that she modified her views, but 
would not confess it to any man living, and 
would not have the public know of it for 
the world. lcould quote other equally sig- 
nificant confessions. These cases are only 
afresh suggestion of the battle with the 
windmills. 1t would seem as if these wo- 
men ought to kouow the exact sense and 
weight of what they affirm and teach. But 
do they realize the actual condition of our 
young girls, and is this condition entirely 
due to mistakes in dress and party-going? 
Do we physicians not know there is anoth- 
er side? 

Is is easy to see that the women he men- 
tions have overworked; but why they 
should be held “‘largely responsible for the 
present restlessness of many of their 
sisters,” it is difficult to imagine. Sure- 
ly they cannot, having the welfare of their 
sex at heart, have advised or encouraged 
women to work, think, or plunge into a 
whirl of excitement until their energies are 
exhausted. I have never heard anything 
said in public, or seen anything written, 
touching the rights of women, that would 

tend to produce such an effect. Does he 
mean that other women are desirous of 
following their example, and so become dis- 
contented? I think most women have no 
wish to become writers or public speakers, 
but I know of many who have been helped 
and encouraged by listening to the cheer- 
ing words of Mrs. Livermore, Mary F. 
Eastman, or Lucy Stone. And the bocks 
that have been written by our earnest, 
thoughtful women—who can estimate their 
power for good wherever they been scat- 
tered throughout our land? What an inspir- 
ing book for a young girl, or for any one,is 
Louisa Alcott’s ‘‘Work!"”” What a mine of 
plain practical common sense is Mrs. Diaz's 
“(Lucy Maria!” And where could the most im- 
pressible find aught to inflame the imagina- 
tion or produce restlessness in the whole- 
some novels of Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney? 
Are we to infer that women cannot, with 
safety to health, follow a literary career, or 
take an interest in public affairs? The 
names of Lucretia Mott, and Lydia Maria 
Child, whose years of usefulness were pro- 
longed far beyond the allotted span, besides 
a host of others who are still doing active 
work, with faculties unimpaired, stand as 

proof to the contrary. It is true that many 
men in public life break down at an early 
age; but the advocates of woman’s rights 
are not urging their sisters into public life, 
although some people affirm that is the 
case. They are only asking that women 
shall not be restricted in their efforts to ob- 
tain education or the means of livelihood, 
aud that they shall not be dehied a voice in 
the administration of government. Simply 
that they shall have the same priviliges as 
citizens of a republic that have been ac- 
corded to the male portion of the commun- 
ity. Does this involve anything so hazard- 
ous that medical men see cause for alarm? 

That nervous, diseases are on the increase, 
both among men aud women, is an alarm- 
ing fact. Americans are a nervous people. 
They use up their vitality faster than it can 
be replenished. Insanity has increased at 
an enorrc.ous rate in the past ten years. 
Because the woman’s rights movement has 
also been on the increase, does the doctor 
associate the two facts? It must first be 
proved that the increase in the number of 
victims is principally among women who 
have taken special interest in the cause. [ 
bave not the last census at hand; but it is 
an established fact that of the women who 
have become insane mapy are farmer's 
wives. Dr. Maudsley has giveu statistics 
which show that among a given number of 
insane patients, a large percentage were 
from a class of persons who had no partic- 
ular occupation. Mavy cases proceeded 
from illness or hereditary causes. It is 
plain that excess of physical as well as 
mental labor overtaxes the nerves and 
brain. Lack of employment produces rest- 
lessness; the nervous system is easily 
affected, and slight cause will serve to 
disturb the equipoise. 

Overwork and worry are slaying thou- 
sands among those women who have never 


woman isso imprudent as to overtax her 
nervous system by continuing her labor 
with her pen ata period when she needs 
repose, and lo! she is held up as a warning 
to her sex, and blamed for the sins of many 
of her sisters. I could recall a hundred 
cases of women who have risen from their 
beds and gone about their housework 
within a few days after the birth of a child, 
and as many who have been engaged in 
washing, baking, or cleaning, when the 
time approached to summon the doctor and 
nurse. Of course, physicians do not ap- 
prove; but ‘‘the work had to be done, and 
there was no one else to do it;” so little 
more is said about it. 

There is one sense in which women of 
culture are more to blame than otbers for 
working beyond their strength. They, 
above all others, ought to know better. So 
we might say that physicians ought not to 
be sick, yet we do not find them exempt 
from illness; and we know, too, that they 
do not always follow their own advice. It 
is hard for a person of active temperament, 
and without a vigorous constitution, to 
know just where to apply the brakes, or 
for a conscientious person to stop short in 
the performance of duty to others. 

Life is serious business. The wisest 
have much to learn. Ah, if we could only 
begin at the beginning! I do not agree 
with Michelet that women are naturally in- 
valids. We must seek the causes of our 
weakness, and learn how to gain strength 
and how to give our children good consti- 
tutions to start witb, as well as to educate 
them to grow strong physically, morally, 
and mentally. Whatever tends to enlighten 
woman must ultimately benefit her physical 


condition. We must expect that mistakes 
will be made. We learn through our mis- 
takes. 8. J. G. B. 


—— ome 
THE MAINE W. ©. T. U. 

Epiror JourNAL: In the report of the 
school suffrage movement in Maine in your 
issue of Sept. 23, some facts were omitted 
which in justice to the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union should be made knowr, 

At the state convention two years ago, 
one of the subjects for discussion was that 
of suffrage for women, with reference to 
the Home Protection movement. The con- 
servative women were not ready for full 
suffrage; but, being anxious to introduce 
the scientific temperance text books in the 
public schools, and discouraged at the in- 
difference of school boards on this question, 
it was unanimously carried ‘‘that we would 
circulate petitions for school suffrage,” and 
asa result a petition fifty feet in length 
was sent to the next legislature. 

Through the zealous efforts of the chair- 
man, Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, « time for a 
hearing before the judiciary committee was 
appointed, and at her solicitation Dr. Devo! 
and I endeavored to aid her in presenting 
the case to the committee. Mrs. Stevens 
made the closing speech, and from her, and 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Maine, originated our first public effort 
to obtain school suffrage. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. Geo. 8. Hunt. 
oer 


REGISTRATION FOR WOMEN. 


The Board of Registrars for the city of 
Boston have recently decicled that applica- 
tions on the part of women who were reg- 
istered for the Jast election may be made 
tn writing; and for this purpose have fur- 
nished the form of application which is 
printed below. Any woman whose naine 
was on the voting lists for 1881 can ensure 
its being retained thereon for 1882, by fill- 
ing out a copy of this blank form, signing, 
and forwarding it to the Registrars’ office, 
on or before November 20: 


Boston, 


To the Board of Registrars of Voters of the City of 
Boston, No. 30 Pemberton Square. 





—, _. 


The undersigned Leone 4 certifies that she was duly 
registered as a voter on the voting list for women for 
188- by the name of , and as residing at No. 
— — street in Ward ——; that her residence on 
the first of May, 188-, was at No. — —— street in 
Ward —-—: that the required tax has been paid to 
entitle her to vote for School Committee at the en- 
suing municipal election; and she therefore requests 
that her name may be continued on tte voting list 
of said ward. 

(Sign here.) 


[Nors.—If married since registration,sign married 
name. Write allnamesin fu//. State the kind of 
tax, and by whom paid. If on real estate, where it 
is located; and if in trust, the name and residence 
of the trustee.) 

(The taxes are “‘poll,” ‘‘personal,” 
‘‘bank,”’ ‘‘real estate,” as ‘‘heir-at-law,” and 
by “‘trustee.”) Forms can be obtained at the 
Woman’s JouRNAL office, No. 5 Park 


street, 














> 


The Pilot bitterly assails the Democratic 
party for its liberal and progressive atti- 
tude onthe suffrage question. Our relig- 
ious contemporary has never been very for- 
tunate in its political ventures, and the 


_Democracy hereabouts is hardly in the 


humor to listen to lectures from that quar- 
ter. We don’t blame the Democracy for 
this feeling, and for wishing that our es- 
teemed and pious neighbor would either 
study politics sufficiently to understand 
what it talks about, or else, stick to its own 
field of labor. Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 





thought whether they had any rights. One 


—- Boston Globe. 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


While carpet-hunting do not fail toexam- 
ine the superb carpets of John H. Pray, 
Sons, & Co. 


Buy your shares in the New England and 
Colorado Mining, Milling and Prospecting 
Co. before the advance. We call attention 
to the company’s advertisement. The best 
of testimonials will be furnished on appli- 
cation and every information given at the 
office, 48 Congress street. 


Oliver Ditson & Co. send us the following 
new music: Instrumental, ‘Wild Rose 
March,” No. 1 of the’*Bouquet of Flowers,” 
by E. Mack; *‘Madame Plantier Polka,” 
and ‘‘Baltimore Belle Redowa,” Nos. 9 and 
5 by same composer; Song “Through the 
Valley now ‘tis Night,” words by Oster- 
wald, music by R. Frantz. 


Guy Bros.—whose cookery and kitchen 
furnishing store on Bedford street is so well 
known, having been there for eleven years 
—call attention to their renovated store, 
where a varied and rare stock of fine wares 
are so arranged and classified that sélection 
becomes easy and enticing. ‘This is the 
best time to obtain holiday gifts, while the 
assoriments are many, unique, and reasona- 
ble in price. 382 Bedford St., next to 
White’s 

In another column, Mrs. Julia Fowle 
announces her removal to No. 6 Winter St.. 
where Jadies will find all the novelties and 
latest Paris importations. A well fitting 
bonnet, harmonious in style and color to 
the wearer's figure and complexion, gives 
character and excellence to the whole cos- 
tume, Even cheap garments are brightened 
by the good taste in head apparel. Mrs, Fowle 
makes a specialty of this fine art, and will 
advise gladly whether purchases are made 
or not 








LIGNUM 


The most attractive and durable 
floor covering ever produced, Itis 
warm, bright, noiseless and elastic. 
It is easily kept clean, and any 
sized room can be covered with 


one piece, without seam. 


Jotn H Pray Sons & Co 


Special, attention ix inv'ted to the New Vol- 
umes of the Original Series of Illustrated 
Hymns, Songs,and Ballads. 





The volumes already 1tnblished, a.d which have 
achieved such a wonderful success, are’ 


Nearer, My God, to Thee. 
ty Sarah Flower Adams, 


| 
Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be 


Proud? 
By William Knox. 
Rock of Ages. 


Abide With Me, 
Bv Henrv Francis Lyte. 


The Breaking Waves Dashed High. 
By Felicia Hemans, 


By Aug. Montague Toplady. 


Home, Sweet Home. 
Ry John Howard Payne. 
He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 
By Euzabeth Barrett Browning. 
The Vagabonds. 
By J. T. Trowbridge. 


Hannah Jane. 
By David Ross Locke. 
We shall have ready for early sales, uniform with 
the above: 
Tennyson’s Royal Hymr for the New Year. 
“RING OUT, WILD BELLS.” 
By Alfred Tennyson. Elegantly illustrated by Miss 
Humphrey in Full Page and Letter-Press Drawings. 
Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 





Dr. Sears’s Matchless Christmas Song. 


“THAT GLORIOUS SONG OF OLD.” 
‘The AN@EL's SONG, 
By Edmund Hamilton Sear-,D. D. With Full Page 
and Letter-Press | ju-trations by Alfred Fr dericks, 
Engraved by Andrew, Cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Mrs. Thorpe’s Wonderfal Ballad, 
CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT, 
By Rore Hari wick Thorpe. Protu-ely illustrated from 
Ful Page and Letter-Press Drawings by r. ‘T. Mer- 
rill and G.H Garrett, Engraved by Andrew. Cloth, 
full gilt, $1.50. 





These new volumes will be issued in all the sump- 
tuourness for which the previous volumes have re- 
ceived such unqualified praise from the press through- 
out the country. 


In Special Holiday Attire. 


In addition to the usual elegant ety !ein which these 
volumes are published, we ghali issue the following 
EIGHT HYMNS AND POEMS, In a delightfally at- 
tractive shape, calied 


THE GOLDEN FLORAL. 


“Ring Out. Wild Bells,” “He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep,” ‘‘Ilome, Sweet Home,” “Ihe Breaking Waves 
Dashed High,” ‘Abide With Me,” “Rock of Ages,’’ 
“Oh, Why Should the Spirit of Mortal be Proud?” 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee.”’ 

In an entirely unique and ,hitherto unattempted 
style, with exquisitely illuminated covers, each book 
having its own speial flowers, appropriate to§the 
subject, on a gold ground, aid fringed with a heavy 
silk fringe woven expecially for them, making the 
most charming, asthey will be the most popular, 
souvenirs of the approaching Ugliday Season. 

Each book will be covered by a Protector and in- 
closed in a handsome envelope. Price $1.75. 

These Hymns and Poems are recognized as among 
the sweetest and purest known to our language; and 
in their new dress of beauty and grace, they will 
largely divide the honors with the most elegant of 
Holiday Cards. 





*,* Sold by all booksellers and newedealers, or 
sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Lee and Shepard, 





PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 





LADIES’ HATS 


Of all kinds made into the latest styles at short 
notice. (A practical Milliner always in attendance.) 


At the Mlonchers. 535 Wash ne on Street, 
OPP, R. H. WHITE & CO., 
BR. C,. STINSON, 








F yon desire a S&t®RK AND PROFIT- 

ABLE INVESTMENT, then purchase IM- 
MEDIATELY BEFORE THE NEXT 
ADVANCE IN PEHIUCK, the Preferred Treas- 
ury Stock of the 


NEW ENGLAND and COLORADO 


WININC, MILLING 


—e AND PROSPECTING CO. 


Guaranteed and Secured, $1.00 per 
share in dividerds by trust deed. 


Is full paid, and can never be assessed, 
THREE FOURTHS of its capital stock is in the 
treasury for a working captal,of which 125 000 shares 
are preferred, receiving EXCLUSIVELY out of the 
Company’s first surplus revenues as fast as accumu- 


lated, the 
First Dividends 
paid by said company, to the extent of $1 per share, 
but payable within three years; it being equivalent 
to more than 
19 Per Cent, per Annum; 
after which it participates ¢qually witb all other stock 
in dividends, The company’ officers waive all right 
to dividends upon their original stock until One Dol. 
lar per share has been paid. A tunnel and shaft in 
process of construction, operated by steam machin 
ery, opens and develops 13 of the company’s mining 
claims at a depth of 600 feet from the surface, and is 
intended to connect ail the veins and deposits of 
uiineral in these outlets. Two other mines of the 
company, the “Sir Charles’ and “Red Lion,"’ ae 
rituated near the famous ‘‘Fanny Barre*t’’ *Criter- 
ion,” “Ernest” and “London” mines and upon AS 
RICH A MINERAL BELT AS ANY IN PARK 
COUNTY, and are PRODUCING ORE YIELDING 
$50.00 to $293,00 to the Ton, 

Work ir progressirg with most satisfactory results, 
The mineral bas continually improved, and it is be- 
lieved that rtill larger veins or deposits of ore are 
near. The stock hus steadily 


INCREASED IN VALUE FROM $1 To $1.75 
PER SHARE, 


since November Ist, 1881. 47,000 shares have been 
disposed of, ensuring the vigorous prosecution of 
the Company's enterprises, and demonstrating its 
merket value. 


A Limited Amount is now offered 
at $1.75 per Share 
until Nov. Ist, 1882, when it WILL ADVANCE TO 
$2.00 PER SHARE, with continued advances there- 
after as mineral is produced, The par value is TEN 
DOLLAK-» per share, but it is sold at this low figure* 
to procure machinery, proauce ore for market, and 
carry Out the company’s purposes, THE PROFITS 
TU BE DIV:DED AMONG THE STOCKHOLDERS. 
It is believed that this stock will not only advance 
TO ITS FULL PAK VALUE OF $10 PER 
SHARE and pay 
FREQUENT DIVIDENDS, 
but that the Company will become one of the 
LARGEST AND RICHEST mining corpo- 
rations in the country. It wiil also buy and sell 
mining properties at good profits for the benefit of 
its Stockhoiders, 

‘The company owna fifteen mining claims, hovidos 
a large tunnel site; the whole comprisi: g over 150 
ACRES OF ICH MINKBRAL LANDS 
near Alma, Park County, Colorado, surrounded by 
several of the best paying mines in that Stute. Sev- 
eral of its officers have had a PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
ENUVE in the mining districts of over TWENTY 
YEARS, ad their ability and integrity 18 vouched 
for by leading business men and bankers. 

The most conservative papers,such as ‘*Zion’s Her- 
ald,’ “Cottage Hearth,” *“Conuecticat Courant,” 
Denver ‘lrivune, ’ *‘Denver World,” “The Woman's 
Journal,’’and ‘American Cultivator,” unhesitating!y 
endorse this company. e 

In these days of LOW INTEREST people are look- 
ing fora eafe investment for unemployed money that 
willensure large returns, which this company aims 
to furnish, 

The guarantee of dividends and security men- 
tioned above is printed upon each certiticate of 
stock. 

Parties should state in their orders the number of 
shares desired at $1.75 per share. They can remit 
ONE THIRD the whole amount with order, avd make 
b.lance payable in 30 and 60 days in equal install 
ments, and Stock wiil be sent immediately upon re- 
ceipt of each remittance. This will secure the Stock 
at $1.75 Per Share, 


BEFORE THE NEXT ADVANCE IN PRICK 
on November lat, 1882, to 
$2.00 Per Share. 
January Ist, 1883, 
$2.50 Per Share, 
March Ist, 1883, 
$3.00 Per Share, 
The best of references and testimonials will be 
given on application. 
Make all communications and remittances to 
HIRAM BLAISDELL, 
FINANCIAL AGENT. 
48 Congress street, Boston, Mass. 
Mention this Paper and oblige the Publi-ber. 





Lith Year in 
Bedford Street. 


Having remodeled our store, we are now prepared 
to offer many new novelties selected by our Agents 
during the past seavon in Europe. Many of them 
catinot be duplicated in this country. ‘The beauti- 
ful +*ERANILUM WARE, in bright colors; the AL- 
HAMBRA WARE (an elegant pattern at moderate 
price); the DELICATE FIBRE Gooas sell at tight. 
Also the PERA, ALKXANDRA, MELBOURNE, 
FAISAN, SHELL, PEKIN, etc., and a large variety 
of other choice patter.s in Dinner and Tea Ware, 
and Fancy Articles, at 


CUY BROTHERS’ 


Central Crockery Store, 
32 Bedford Street, 








TRY |THE COLDEN RULE. 


Best unsectarian Religious Family Weekly ; 
8 pages, illustrated. On trial toJan. 1, only 25 
| cts. Address, GOLDEN RULE, Boston, Mass. 


THIS. 





_ SORRENTO 
Wood Carving Rooms. 


163 TREMONT STREET. 





INLAID AND CARVED FxAMES, . EASELS, 
and Light Faruiture, 
PLASTER CASTS AND METAL WORK. 





———<—= 
SPECIAL NOTICES, 


The Evening School of Elo 
rue on —~ — sosgee on the 25th Sf October 
nquiries made previous mail wil “ 
answered. . steed sedis Promptly 





The Protective Department of th 
a Educa: ional ond Jececeriel Union is reopen 
or hearings every Wednesday from 3t 
the roome, 157 Tremont eteeet Oo P.M. at 





ee, 
Toa 
Sunday meetings, at 


Woman's Educational and 
Meg! Union—luforma! 
o . . 








New England Woman’s Club 
forthe coming year are now ready. Membera can 


| obtain them at the rooms, No.5 Park strcet, on Mon. 


days, Wednesdays and ears from 10 to 12, 
ABBY W. MAY, T 
Desirable rooms at No. 5 Park street to be let fee 
lectures, readings, concerts and emall parties, Apply 
- ese, * poenteme, weanceeege and Saturdays 
rom 10 to 12, at the parlors of the New ; 
Woman's Club. ” Eogiend 





An Intelligent Woman, with a daughter 
to educate, can secure an excellent opportunity if 
willing to take the place of COOK in a Young Za 
dies’ Seminary. Applicants please give | ariiculars, 
with references, in first letter. Address Mrs. F, 7 
W. Suimer, MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, CAR- 
ROLL CO., ILL. 





MISS ROGERS, | 
Transient Seamstress, 


157 West Brookline St., Boston, 
— 

Attends to calle in and out of town; owns a Do. 
mestic’ machine and takes work home if desired 
Makes a spcciaity of machine sewing and repairing 
of garments, References furnished on application 
Patronage carnestly solicited. , 


Cc. H. ROTH, 
OPTICIAN, 47 West St,, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes ang 
the fitting of Glasses on strictly ecientific pr.nciples, 
Strabismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately 
measured free of charge. A full line of superior 
Spectacles and Eyeglasses always on hand at reason- 
able prices. 


GIVEN AWaAyr! 
STYLOGRAPHIC PEN 
Pocket Ww ote Book 
WITH EVERY QUART BOTTLE 
Caw’s Black Writing 
Ink. 


PRICH, 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
NOVELTIES, 
7 School Street. 


Mrs, DR, O'LEARY 


Has returned to this city, and will occupy her resi- 
dence, 

75 CHESIER SQUARE, 
when the repairing is done. In the meantime, La- 
dies wishing to cousult with her will please address 
Box 2614, Boston. Musa. 


$1.00. 











FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


WINE OF WILD CHERRY, 


With Hydrophosphites. 
$l a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.,, 
5604 Washington, corner Bedford St, 


PHOTOGRAPH 
ALBUMS. 





An elegant assortment can 
be found at any season of the 
year at WARD & GAY'S. Bta- 
tioners, 184 Devonshire street, 
Boston. 


DRESS |A. T. FOCC. 
5 Hamilton Place 


REFORM! | Boston, Mass. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 


Soden St., Cambridgeport, Mass. 


People say linen there lasts longer than at home. 
Mail postal for daily wagon, and thus have a modern 
wie lanndry practically at your own door, making 

ASHING DAY UNNECESSARY. 














SCISSORS Srv y ui 
. you wait, by expe- 
rienced cutiers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery 
Store, 349 Washington Street. 


THE WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
OF BALTIMORE. 


126 N. Eutaw Street, 


ECTURES begin October 2d, 1882. For circulars 
or farther information address 
D. BORKES, M. D., Dean, 
152 W. Madison st. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School, 


Tne twenty-ninth year of this Family and Day 
School for boys and girls, will begin Wednesday, 
September 20, 1882. For particulars and catalogue, 
address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 

Weet Newton, Mass. 














SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. Re-orenine 
in restored bui‘ding. Both sexes admitted. College 
ance Preparatory Schooi. Under care of Members of 
the Society of Friends. The main building, destroy- 
ed by fire 9th month, last, has been completely re- 
built, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences. 
Thorough instraction in Languages, Literature, 
Mathematics and the Sciences. New Scientific 
Building, containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, 
Muchine Shops, and all appliances for pursuing & 
thorough course in Chemistry, Mechasical and Civil 
Engineering. The next term opens 9th month 
(Sept.) 12th. Apply carly, as, other things being 
equal, places will be given the earliest eopiicents. 

For full particulars, address EDWARD H. MA- 
GILL, President Swarthmore College, Delaware 
County, Pa. 


Stylographic Pencil, 


Soc. 
Stylographic Pen Co. 


290 Washington'street. 
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